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June 14-25—Great Smokies Wilderness, North Carolina 
and Tennessee—$180. (Quota filled. No 


reservations available.) 


July 1-10—Quetico-Superior Wilderness, Minnesota 
and Ontario—$165 


July 5-16—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Montana 
—$172 


July 12-21—Quetico-Superior Wilderness, Minnesota 
and Ontaric—$165 


July 16-27—Flathead-Sun River Wilderness, Montana 
—$172 


July 26-August 5—Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho—$179 


August 3-15—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Colo- 
rado—$178 


August 9-19—Sawtooth Wilderness, Idaho—$179 








Vacation in the Wilderness 


Vacation this summer in the wilderness . . . in the wild, rugged, roadless back country of our national 
forests and parks. Get away from crowded highways and resorts to ride tree-lined trails, to fish in 
fast white water, or to explore these last strongholds of nature. The Trail Riders of the Wilderness, 
organized in 1933 by The American Forestry Association, offers you this opportunity. Fifteen ex- 
peditions are being organized this year. Two are already filled, but there is limited space for addi- 
tional riders on all the others. Act promptly, now, to ride in 1949. 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 


August 29-September 10 — Cascade Crest Wilderness, 
September 6-17—Great Smokies Wilderness, North Car- 


For Reservations Write or Wire 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


15-27—Caseade Crest Wilderness, Washington 
18-30—Maroon Bells-Snowmass Wilderness, Col- 
20-September 1—Olympic Wilderness, Wash- 
29-September 9 — Inyo-Kern Wilderness, Cali- 


29-September 11—Pecos Wilderness, New Mex- 


—$188 
orado—$178 
ington—$184 
fornia—$162 


ico—$212 (Quota filled. No reservations 
available) 
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BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
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School of Forestry and Conserva- 
tion, University of Michigan. 
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Carolina, North Carolina Forestry 
Association. 
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National Association of Soil Con- 
servation Districts. 

GEORGE W. MERCK, 1950—New 
Jersey, Merck & Co., Inc. 
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ticut, Yale School of Forestry. 
RANDOLPH G. PACK, 1949—New 
York, Charles Lathrop Pack For- 

estry Foundation, 

LLOYD E. PARTAIN, 1951—Pennsy]l- 
vania, The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany. 
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THE ASSOCIATION 


The American Forestry Association is a 
national organization—independent and 
non-political in character—for the ad- 
vancement of intelligent management 
and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor rec- 
reation. Its purpose is to create an en- 
lightened public appreciation of these 
resources and the part they play in the 
social and economic life of the nation. 
Created in 1875, it is the oldest na- 
tional forest conservation organization 
in America. 
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THE COVER 


For the use of the color plates for this month’s cover, we are 
indebted to the Union Pacific Railroad. The majestic moun- 
tain is the Great White Throne, towering half a mile above 
the valley floor in the northern section of Zion National Park, 
Utah. This is one of America’s popular playgrounds, most of 
which are ill-equipped and understaffed to provide the com- 
forts and facilities vacationists have a right to expect. Ade- 
quate funds are not available to keep pace with the necessary 
protection and development of such beauty spots. Newton B. 
Drury, director of the National Park Service, discusses this 
problem in “The Dilemma of Our Parks” which begins on 
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AMERICAN FORESTS is published monthly by The American Forestry Association at 919 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D Subscription price $5 a year. The Editors are not responsible 
for loss or injury of manuscripts and photographs while in their possession or in transit. The Editors 
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INSTRUMENTS 


* The Leupold Forester 
Compass 


@ The Cruiser Compass 

@ The Sportsman Compass 
@ Leupold Hand Level 

@ Leupold Abney Level 


. Leupold products are the result 
of half a century of research and 
development, with perfection 


as the only goal. 





* LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS 


Used by men whose jobs depend on accuracy. 

The Forester is a versatile Compass; convenient 

to use, sturdy and occurate. 

® Case cast in one piece with flat base and 
4-in. straight edge for plane table work. 

© Circular spirit level for easier, faster level- 
ing. 


© Controlled declivati dj 
ing coin or knife in slotted gear. 
Large dial gradvoted in single degrees, 
marked for beth quadrant and azimuth 
teadings. 

Gold-plated needle with sapphire mounting. 





by turn- 


. 


@ Ball and socket joint for mounting on 
Jacob's Staff. 

*® Handsome, saddle leather case with belt 
loop. 


The Forester Compass is o precision instrument of 
highest quality. See your deoler or write direct. 


(Model B has vertical ongile scales, sights 
and 5-minute vernier.) 


‘LEUPOLD & STEVENS 
@MUNLUL LE 


4445 N. E. Glisan Street 
Portland 13, Oregon 
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Glad You Liked It 


Your April issue is the best ever—inter- 
esting and educational. I tried to cancel 
my subscription this year, not because of 
dissatisfaction but because I have more 
material than I can read, but someone in 
your office talked me out of it. This issue 
is worth the full price of the subscription. 

Justin B. Cook 
Glendale, California 


No Roaming Jeeps 


The Sublette County Outfitters Associa- 
tion has passed the following resolution: 

“Whereas in the opinion of this associa- 
tion the multiplication of jeeps is detri- 
mental to the forest, is a fire hazard, con- 
tributes to erosion problems, and is de- 
structive to fish and game; therefore be it 
resolved that ways and means be found by 
the Forest Service to prohibit motorized 
vehicles from leaving established roadways 
in national forest areas, and that particu- 
lar attention be given to enforcement of 
the regulations prohibiting the use of mo- 
torized vehicles in the primitive areas.” 

This matter has also been widely dis- 
cussed by the Wyoming Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs which represents 7000 
organized Wyoming sportsmen. They have 
the same feeling about this use and abuse 
of the forest as expressed in the January 
issue of American Forests. 1 am sure that 
the Outfitters, and Federated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, will support any legislation or other 
action that can be taken to limit and 
prohibit motorized vehicles from roaming 
at will in our national forests. 


L. W. Isaacs, Secretary 
Sublette County, Wyoming 


A Finger in the Pie 


Perhaps it is no exaggeration to say that 
every week some group writes in for sup- 
port. Many of them are worthy and if | 
could help them liberally, it would make 
me a happier man. But I can’t. 

A small income has to be spread thinly 
to cover many things and those who write, 
or think they can write, are generally im- 
poverished individuals trying to make ends 
meet. Even if you succeed in finding the 
elusive ends, they never really do meet. 

To me, the forests lie at the verv core 
of life as one of the primaries and I love 
them to an extreme. At the unstable age 
of sixteen, I ran away from agonized civili- 
zation to camp in the Catskills. This sam- 
ple of wilderness living whetted an epne- 
tite for more robust fare, so I made for 
Adirondack fastnesses with an author 
friend. We saw no one for thirty-eight 
days. Then followed the Great Smokies 
and northern Vermont, and later, two 
months cataloging flora and fauna atop 
Schunemunk Movntain. Now I long for 
the real North Woods, with spruce and 
moose and pemmican a la accubation. 

So when your invitation arrived, there 
was no choice but to at least stick a finger 
in the pie. Perhaps later, should my book 
be finished and accepted. I will be enabled 
to assume a longer membership. 

Howard T. Lakey 
Newburgh, New York 
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Strong for Conservation 


I’m a strong believer in conservation and 
have been for many years. I have seen with 
my own eyes the work that is being done 
and have come to the full realization of its 
importance to the future of America. 
Lately | have read of the great danger that 
threatens Glacier National Park. The con- 
struction of the Glacier View Dam, I have 
learned, will destroy thousands of acres of 
virgin forest as well as annihilate the win- 
ter feeding grounds and homes of the 
numerous wildlife within the park. I was 
surprised and angered to read of this. It 
not only is a deliberate attack on our na- 
tional park system, but also is a useless 
waste of the taxpayers’ money since no 
justifiable reason has been stated for its 
construction. 

I also read that the lack of a proper 
forest cover in the upland regions of the 
Columbia River basin was a primary cause 
of the devastating floods on that river last 
spring. I have heard that the President 
may deliver a special message to Congress 
on developing a Columbia River Valley 
Association. I hope that he does so and 
that legislation will be enacted in the 
form of a constructive program where the 
emphasis will be on reforesting areas that 
have been laid barren by fire or extensive 
lumbering and not on building a lot of 
expensive dams that are only a temporary 
bulwark against rising flood waters. 

There is no doubt in my mind that such 
an organization as The American Forestry 
Association cannot be overlooked when you 
are a supporter and an ardent advocator of 
conservation, for the preservation and re- 
building of our forests is a basic and an 
important part of the program. 

Albert S. Redway, Jr. 


Hamden, Connecticut 


A Piece of Heaven 


Although I be seventy-six years “young,” 
I possess good health, and my 300-acre -re- 
forestation project near Warsaw in the 
Wyoming County, New York, hills has 
progressed 100 percent. Gives me joy to 
wish to reach the 100-year mark. 

We are 1200 feet above sea level—with 
no neighbor about the place for five miles. 
It is a piece of heaven to me. 

I trust God provides me with a fine 
Heavenly Forest to look after. Feel like 
twenty-five years of age when in God's 
wonderland of forests. I think if the 
world’s peoples gave more attention to 
planting of trees than to devilish warfare 
we might all be happy. 

William Kipphut 
Buffalo, New York 


A Name’s a Name 


I was interested in Mr. Marshall’s reac- 
tion to’ my article on Twin Pines in the 
February issue of American Forests, as set 
forth in his letter in the April number. I 
suppose he would have us call turnips, 
cabbages; tomatoes, potatoes: or men, 
monkeys, just because they belong to the 
same general family or order. One great 
value of science lies in giving things names 
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Portability plus is one reason for the Motorized 
SEAMAN’S popularity in forest fire line construc- 
(7 feet 
wide) can be towed at high speed by a pick-up 


tion. Even the largest motorized model 


truck, — and at the scene it’s ready for towing 


by any average farm tractor. 


. - , 


Building Forest Fire Lines 


When land has been cleared of timber, old buried roots may be 
a problem, for if seedlings are to be planted the old roots may 
foul the new stock. Again, if land is cleared for road construction, 
old roots must be removed. Here again the SEAMAN has a use, 
for operating with the hood open, it digs the roots and throws 
them to the surface where they can be easily gathered for removal. 


SEAMAN MOTORS, Inc. fo | 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ay 





Through heavy brush, even ripping and milling and 
chopping saplings 1% to 2 inches in diameter, the 
SEAMAN leaves an open path behind. Forestry 
experts estimate it does the work of a ten man crew. 
Investigate the SEAMAN. Write today for com- 
plete details. 
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Building Park Roads | 





And in the construction of bituminous, soil-cement, or any soil 
stabilized park roads, parking areas or forest trails, — the 
SEAMAN is recognized by highway construction experts the country 
over as the most efficient equipment for in-place mixing operations. 


Seedbed Preparation 





Remember, — the SEAMAN is a 4-job machine in forestry work. 


it prepares a perfect seedbed for nursery stock,—a quality of 
tillage superior to the combined work of plow, disc and harrow. 
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New Model 5-A 


PACIFIC PUMPER 








Weighs only 38 lbs. 


Newest, most compact model in the 
famous line of Pacific portable pumpers, 
proved in years of use by public and 
private forest fire protection agencies. 

Power plus portability! The new light 
weight Model 5-A is easily transportable 
anywhere on foot, by truck or by air. 
Offered with either of two size pumps 
for maximum volume or maximum 
pressure, 


FOR VOLUME 
Type 5-A-8 
Delivers from 32 g.p.m. 
at 80 p.s.i.to 18 g.p.m. 
at 180 p.s. i. Pumps 
more water than any 
other equally portable, light weight unit. 


FOR PRESSURE 
Type 5-A-5 


UMMM 





\\\\ 






W 


Z Delivers from 16g.p.m. 
B at 100 p.s.i.to6 g. p.m. 
QA 


at 275 p.s.i. Where high 
pressure is essential, 
outperforms any other equally portable, 
light weight unit. 


Features 


PUMP—1" discharge, 1” suction, positive 
displacement type, light weight, self- 
priming pump, with ball bearing 
mounted monel shafts. 


ENGINE—2 cylinder, alternate-firing 
type, magneto ignition, 5 h. p. at 
4000 r. p. m. 


Accessories and Hose 


Available accessory groups include 
standard “A” and “B” sets, providing 
suction hose, strainer, flexible gas line, 
auxiliary gas can, and tools as needed 
for specific pumping service. Additional 
Pacific portable pumper equipment in- 
cludes mildew-proof “Pacolized” linen 
forestry hose; nozzles, couplings, and 
other fittings. 


WRITE FOR illustrated, Model 5-A specifi- 
cation sheet, or suggestions on applying 
portable pumpers to your fire protection 
problem. 


PACIFIC WMarine Supply @. 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 
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and then calling them by their proper 
names instead of referring to the same 
thing by a different name every time we 
speak of it. Mr. Marshall, I am sure, 
would be greatly piqued to have someone 
persistently address him as Mr. Fluke, Mr. 
Epstein, or even Mr. Parshall. 

There was not a word in my article dis- 
paraging or criticizing our forefathers for 
planting pines, spruce, or even arborvitae. 
In fact, if I were to criticize, it would be 
for not planting enough of these trees. 

And as the for the pronunciation of the 
lake with the long name, that’s easy. It’s 
pronounced just the way it is spelled. You 
simply gargle it with an Indian accent! 


Stanley W. Bromley 


Stamford, Connecticut 


England Has “Wedded Trees’ Too 


To add to your “Wedded Trees, Un- 
usual Partners” collection. 

A letter by J. Martin, Preston, England, 
in the winter issue of The Countryman, 
published at Burford, Oxfordshire, states: 

“In a hedge not far from Preston is a 
twenty-five-foot tree which is surely un- 
usual. The trunk up to roughly ten feet is 
composed of the boles of an oak and a 
sycamore, so closely fused together that 
only a vertical ridge marks the join. Above 
this point the trees separate and, although 
the lower branches intertwine, they are no 
longer fused. The trees leaf and flower 
after their own species, but the sycamore 
leaves seem to be on the small side. . . .” 


Chester P. Holway 
Hammond, Indiana 


The Hoover Report 


G. H. Collingwood’s article “Conserva- 
tion and the Hoover Report” in your April 
issue, is a good concise statement. 

The publicity that you are giving the 
Hoover Commission report throughout your 
wide membership is to be commended. 
Only by full information and active sup- 
port by all groups will the fundamental 
recommendations of the Commission be put 
into effect and given a fair trial. 


Chester C. Davis, President 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 


St. Louis, Missouri 


Congratulations 


I am sure readers of American Forests 
will be interested to know that Raymond 
Lynch and Daniel McCarthy, seventeen- 
year-old International Falls, Minnesota, 
high school seniors, are the 1949 winners 
of the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany scholarships. They were chosen by 
a faculty committee for their outstanding 
scholastic records and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, and will be eligible to receive 
$2,000 each for a college education over a 
four-year period. They may choose courses 
in forestry, engineering, chemistry, or busi- 
ness administration. 

This brings to five the number of such 
scholarships awarded since they were es- 
tablished in 1947. In addition two similar 
scholarships are sponsored annually for 
graduates of Fort Frances and Kenora 
high schools in the province of Ontario, 
Canada. 

G. N. Williams 


Vinnesota and Ontario Paper Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Virginia Sets Good Example 


I should like to acquaint readers of 
American Forests with the forward think- 
ing policy Virginia’s Governor William M. 
Tuck recently recommended in the follow- 
ing message to the heads of all state de- 
partments: 

“The forest crop which is harvested an- 
nually from about sixty per cent of the 
land area of the state supports one of the 
state’s largest industries. Every effort must 
be made to maintain and increase this im- 
portant crop since it contributes so largely 
to our social and economic welfare. 

“The Commonwealth, through the De- 
partment of Conservation and Develop- 
ment, is aggressively encouraging private 
forest landowners to grow and _ harvest 
their timber in accordance with sound 
scientific forestry principles. The Depart- 
ments of Conservation and Development, 
Game and Inland Fisheries, Mental Hy- 
giene and Hospitals, and other depart- 
ments, are managing their state-owned 
land in accordance with approved forestry 
principles under the supervision of the 
State Forest Service, a division of the Con- 
servation and Development Department. 
Under this plan of timberland manage- 
ment the state is receiving a maximum 
price for its ripe timber, is maintaining 
the land in a productive condition by leav- 
ing the thrifty, young, fast-growing trees 
to increase in quality volume, is leaving a 
source of seed for a future crop, and what 
is equally important is setting an example 
for the growing and harvesting of the 
forest crop on all timberlands. I believe 
this is good business on the part of the 
state, as well as setting an excellent ex- 
ample for private forest owners. 

“Thus, it is requested that all State De- 
partments owning timberland avail them- 
selves of the forestry services of the State 
Forest Service, Charlottesville. It is my 
understanding that the Forest Service is 
in position to assist State Departments as 
follows: 

1. Upon request will examine the tim- 
ber tract and make recommendations with- 
out any charge. 

2. Where harvesting is recommended, 
they (a) will work over the tract, select, 
mark and measure the merchantable vol- 
ume of the trees to be removed at their 
regular fee of thirty-five cents per thou- 
sand board feet measured; (b) will sub- 
mit a report showing the number of trees 
marked by species, together with total vol- 
ume marked; (c) will submit a list of 
possible purchasers. Upon request of the 
Department they will actively assist in pro- 
curing a purchaser for the timber, and 
will assist in preparing the sales contract 
on the points covering the cutting of tim- 
ber. However, the matter of acceptance of 
bid and collection of money will remain 
a matter entirely within the hands of the 
Department owning the timber; (d)_ will 
periodically inspect the timber tract as cut- 
ting progresses for conformity with provi- 
sions of the sales contract. Will submit a 
copy of the report to the Department con- 
cerned, 

“It is also requested that each Depart- 
ment owning land look over that land for 
the purpose of determining whether there 
are any acres now idle, abandoned or 
eroded, so as to be of no further use for 
active agriculture purposes. Such land 
should be promptly planted with the prop- 
er species of forest tree seedlings to the 
end that all lands owned by the Common- 
wealth will be producing a crop.” 

George W. Dean 
State Forester 
Charlottesville, Virginia 
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‘An Example of Great Engineering 


says Clair Wynecoop 


























Clair runs a $150,000 gypo operation north of Spokane. 
He and three of his sawyers own McCullochs. 
He’s especially pleased with the automatic 
clutch, and says it isn’t bothered by heat, 
doesn’t chatter, and never seems to need 





TIMBER 


Clair used a 40” bar on his McCulloch to fall new linings or service. 

this 36” Ponderosa pine. Arthur LeBret, who 

also owns a McCulloch, handled the “stinger” After a night out in below-zero weather 
end. With the McCulloch, it’s easy to cut be- Fs _ 

low the 16” =“ limit set by Forestry Dept. last winter, his McCulloch wouid start 


with a couple of pulls on the recoil 
starter. “All the way through” says Clair, 
“it’s an example of good engineering.” 


6 MODELS AVAILABLE j 
20-inch chain saw . . . $385.00 





ONE HAND — ONE MAN = 
Clair demonstrates one of the most popular 30-inch chain saw . . . $395.00 aes 
features of the McCulloch, its light weight. , Ni Ae j hw, 
Before the McCulloch was introduced, this *“< " 

was a sight you just didn’t see—a logger j : 4 
carrying his chain saw in one hand. 40-inch chain sew . . . $405.00 ~~ 


50-inch chain saw . . . $415.00 


e 


. =~ — 
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we inch chain saw. . . $425.00 


AO es 


20-inch bow saw 
$425-00 


CO 
~~. 





IN THE BRUSH 
Light weight and easy handling are really 
worthwhile when you get in thick underbrush, A// prizes f. o. b. 
on steep hills, and in rough country. The Los Angeles 
McCulloch bar and chain swivels 360° for 

easiest cutting in any position. 


NEW TRICK — Clair shows a way to limb & 
without changing to a short bar. Use the # 
under side of the bar and cut against the out- im. 
board handle instead of the bumper. This is 
practicable only with a saw like the McCulloch, 
which runs in any position. 











The Dilemma of 
Our Parks 


By NEWTON B. DRURY 


Director, National Park Service 


Still victims of the war, our national parks are 
overcrowded and understaffed. More funds are 
needed for their protection and development 


T WAS some time 

in the 80’s that a 

lover of the Yo- 
semite Valley in Cali- 
fornia is reported to 
have declared he 
wasn’t going there any 
more because it was 
“just getting too crowd- 
ed for comfort.” That 

year 2000 people visited the valley. 

Doubtless some of those who went 
to Yosemite National Park last year 
shared the feeling of that visitor of 
sixty years or more ago. Especially 
if they were there on a holiday week- 
end in the company of 30,000 others, 
with as many as 15,000 encamped on 
the floor of the famous valley at one 
time. 

The drawing power that brought 
2000 persons in one year to Yosemite 
over the rough, twisting mountain 
roads continues to make itself felt. 
not only there but at all the national 
parks, monuments, historic sites and 
other areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. There were close 
to a record thirty million visitors 
last year—an increase of more than 
four million over the previous year, 
which had also set a new record. For 
the first time in its seventy-seven-year 
history, Yellowstone National Park 
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had more than a million visitors; for 
the twenty-eight national parks alone 
the total was 11.307,000. 

What is it these people are seeking 
when they set out to visit a national 
park—or any of the places in the na- 
tional park system which are notable 
from the scientific standpoint or for 
their significance in the history or 
the prehistory of this country? Is it 
just a “good time,” or is it an ex- 
perience more deeply and lastingly 
satisfying ? 

Perhaps it is often both. However. 
I am certain that, in the vast majority 
of cases, it is something more than a 
“good time.” Those who go to the 
parks in most cases recognize them 
as unusual places, possessing quali- 
ties that make them unique. That is 
why they were set aside by Congress 
for inviolate protection. Grand Can- 
yon, Great Smokies, Everglades, Get- 
tysburg and Yorktown—these and all 
the other areas possess special sig- 
nificance that makes people want to 
see them. They are among the great 
places of America. 

The majority of visitors expect to 
carry home the memory of an un- 


Bridal Veil Falls, Yosemite Valley > 


Photo by Ansel Adams from “Yosemite and 
the Sierra Nevada,” Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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common experience; they look for- 
ward, consciously or not, to some- 
thing that can stir them emotionally 
and spiritually. We in the National 
Park Service, on our part, are pri- 
marily concerned to see that they get 
what they seek. 

Most of us feel that of late years 
the experiences of thousands of visi- 
tors have fallen far short of what they 
hoped for and had a right to expect 
—far short of what we would have 
liked to give them. Too many of them 
have noted the heavy wear and tear 
on the vegetation of the parks; they 
have noted the carelessness with 
which trash is scattered in camp and 
picnic places, at parking areas, along 
the roads, even below the rim of the 
Grand Canyon or into the delicately- 
tinted pools of Yellowstone’s Hot 
Springs. 

They have seen evidence of the 
sheer destructiveness of that small 
proportion of visitors who, as the 
editor of AMERICAN FORESTS wrote 
last July, “when face to face with 
grandeur, respond only to the urge 
to mutilate or destroy.” They have 
had experience with graveled or out- 
moded roads where they expected to 
travel in comfort; with crowded and 
ill-equipped campgrounds; with in- 
adequate and unsatisfactorily main- 
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Cash to pay rangers is scarce, so 
park visitors answer own questions 
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Visitors are commenting on the run-down appearance of many park 
Undoubtedly, this footbridge in Yosemite is one of them 


structures, 


tained sanitary facilities; with insuf- 
ficiencies of various kinds of over- 
night accommodation. On naturalist 
conducted walks, they have often 
found themselves parts of crowds far 
too large for effectiveness and have 
found the interpretive program se- 
verely handicapped in many ways by 
lack of both personnel and equip- 
ment. 

Whether we like to admit it or not, 
the enjoyment of “the scenery, the 
natural and historic objects and the 
wildlife” in the national parks (to 
quote the act which established the 
National Park Service) is inevitably 
in large degree dependent on the 
“physical plant” which we are able 
to provide. The wilderness traveler 
of a century ago could drink from 
the mountain stream. Today, the sup- 
plying of water for 15,000 campers 
in the Yosemite Valley is not so sim- 
ple. Sanitation wasn’t much of a 
problem for the mountain men, the 
traders and the trappers of the Rock- 
ies; it is a paramount problem in the 
Yellowstone when a million people 
pass through its five gates in a period 
of four months. 

For a few, the provision of camp- 
grounds in the wilderness is not a 








































matter of serious concern; but when 
the camping urge must be satisfied 
for thousands in the space of a square 
mile or two, it can be met only with 
rather elaborate provision of roads 
and water supplies and fireplaces and 
comfort stations. The alternative, of 
scattered, uncontrolled camping, 
would soon result in the destruction 
of much of the natural scene which is 
the raison d’etre of a national park. 

The parks need modernized and 
enlarged utilities. There is need for 
far more camping space than is now 
available. Several of the newer parks 
like Big Bend and Olympic, as well as 
most of the older ones, need either 
additional roads or the replacement 
of the horse-and-buggy variety with 
highways designed for modern traf- 
fic. The museum program lags far 
behind public needs. For effective 
protection both of the parks and of 
the people who use them, communica- 
tions systems should be modernized 
and extended. 

The forty-hour week requires more 
employees, for the same amount of 
work, than were needed when the 
field forces worked a forty-eight-hour 
week, so that more housing is needed 
to shelter them. Incidentally, even 
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Although appropriations (for administration, protection and maintenance, 
not including roads and trails) for 1948 were double those of 1940, the 
buying power of the 1948 dollar was about half that of the 1940 dollar 





Keeping roads in condition to handle unprecedented travel is a crying 
need in all the parks. This washed-out section is in Olympic Park 





temporary summer employees are 
usually married veterans, by contrast 
with the pre-war bachelors, so that a 
different kind of housing must be 
provided. 

Essentially, our task in the parks 
and monuments is that of providing 
for orderly, pleasant, and safe use by 
great numbers of people, of provid- 
ing for it in such a way that, with- 
out overcrowding or congestion, all 
but a minor portion of each “natu- 
ral” area is left in essentially its nat- 
ural condition. We have succeeded, 
generally speaking, in safeguarding 
those natural conditions. 

There are great wildernesses in 
Yellowstone. for example, even 
though the visitor who sticks to the 
road system might conclude differ- 
ently. But it is going to take consid- 
erable sums of money for roads and 
physical improvements and for added 
staff. before we can eliminate exist- 
ing overcrowding and congestion 
before visitors can be assured of that 
orderly, pleasant, and safe use. 

Yellowstone is the oldest and larg- 
est of the parks; considering the dis- 
tances people travel just to visit it, it 
is probably the most popular. Visi- 
tors stay there longer, as a rule, than 
in any other. They come from every 
state of the union and many foreign 
countries. If there is what might be 
called a national park symbol, it is 
probably Yellowstone’s best known 
feature, Old Faithful gevser. The 
park itself perhaps exemplifies as well 
as any in the system the character of 
the problem—rather, the many prob- 
lems — arising out of use by more 
than a million persons a year. 

Yellowstone contains a_ greater 
road mileage than any other park: a 
lot of it is excellent, but the job of 
modernizing the system of thirty-five 
years ago, built for horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, is far from complete. To do 
that job, at present costs, would re- 
quire the expenditure of about $12.- 
500.000. 
much as is normally provided in one 
year for roads and trails for all the 
180 areas administered by the Na- 
tional Park Service. 

The various provisions for the 
public in this park — campgrounds. 
eating places. cabins, lodges, hotels. 
and all that is required in the way of 
developments incidental to them 
would be adequate, if in first class re- 
pair, for up to 500 thousand visitors 
a year. You have to go back to the 
late 30’s to find such a low annual 
attendance. In a time of peace, it is 
doubtful if future years will ever see 
less than a million. 

To provide for an extensive and 
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Sample of carelessness and vandalism—beer bottles, cans and other 
trash taken from the delicately-tinted Hot Springs of Yellowstone Park 


pressingly needed public develop- 
ment at West Thumb, to enlarge ex- 
isting facilities at Lake and Fishing 
Bridge and Canyon, to provide a 
modernized administrative and inter- 
pretive “plant” to replace the aban- 
doned Army post which has been in 
use for more than three decades, to 
make necessary changes at Old Faith- 
ful (which do not envision accom- 
modations for more people) and to 
do the other things necessary to pro- 
vide for the legitimate needs of visi- 
tors. would cost about $4,000,000. 
These we would expect to be supple- 
mented by the investment of several 
million dollars by the concessioners 
for additional facilities required by 
the public, but much of this is con- 
tingent on provision by the govern- 
ment of necessary roads. parking 
areas. water lines. sewage disposal 
systems, power lines. and other utili- 
lies without which  concessioners’ 
facilities could not function. 

We have been doing some careful 
calculation of the needs of the na- 
tional park system during the past 
several years. As nearly as we can 
figure it, about $140,000.000 is need- 
ed for physical improvements, $175.- 
00.000 for roads and trails. and 
$181.000,000 to complete the park- 
ways whose construction Congress 
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has already authorized. 

These are estimates based on plans 
for meeting present, not future. 
needs. The current budget, consider- 
ably more generous to the Service 
than in previous years. would pro- 
vide for these needs at a rate that 
would require thirty-three years to 
complete the physical improvements. 
forty-one years to build the roads 
and trails, and twenty-one years to 
complete the parkways. As I had oc- 
casion to remark at our appropria- 
tions hearings this winter, the basic 
question seems to be this: at what 
rate will the Congress decide that the 
National Park Service shall catch up 
with its responsibilities? 

An interesting sidelight on this sit- 
uation is the frequency with which it 
is suggested that the things would be 
all right if the National Park Service 
would just expend its revenues effi- 
ciently. Perhaps it would help just to 
insert here the oft-repeated statement 
that we don’t have the revenues to 
spend, that they all go into the fed- 
eral treasury. The only money we 
have to spend is what the Congress 
appropriates from the federal trea- 
sury for our use. 

Of course, no “park plant” is self- 
operating. Before the war, CCC and 
other emergency employees took up 




















































the slack between the enlarged respon- 
sibilities of the National Park Service 
and the lag in staffing the parks and 
the central offices with permanent 
employees. After the war — which 
vastly reduced National Park Service 
employment while it was being ex- 
panded in other agencies—the adjust- 
ment of employment to the demands 
of peacetime just didn’t come; it 
hasn’t come yet, as a matter of fact. 
but at last seems to be on its way. 

Meanwhile, it has been difficult 
and, in some places, impossible to 
keep the parks clean; impossible to 
curb effectively the vandalism which 
has damaged or destroyed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of government prop- 
erty; impossible to attain anything 
like maximum effectiveness for the 
interpretive programs that add so 
greatly to the enjoyment and under- 
standing of the parks. 

Closely related to the basic con- 
servation purposes of the Service and 
to a sound program of development 
for the areas it administers is the 
perennial problem of interior lands 
in other than federal ownership. Be- 
sides Everglades lands, for which the 
state of Florida has appropriated 
$2,000,000, there are still some 600 
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ACQUISITION. 





APPROPRIATED 1949 
APPROPRIATED 1948 





630,000 ACRES OF PATENTED 
LAND IN THE NATIONAL PARK 
SYSTEM VALUED AT TWENTY 
MILLION DOLLARS IN (940. 


FUNDS NEEDED ANNUALLY TO CARRY 
OUT AN ORDERLY PROGRAM OF LAND 


BUDGET SUBMISSION 1950 FISCAL YEAR. 
AT THIS RATE OF APPROPRIATION THE 
LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM WOULD 
EXTEND OVER A CENTURY AT 
CURRENT PRICE LEVELS. 
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Preserving White House Traditions 


By FLOYD B. QUIGG 


If you are wondering why it will cost $5,000,000 to “repair” the 
historic mansion at 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, here’s an interest- 
ing answer—and it isn’t entirely a matter of wood, brick and stone 


UR President and his family 

have vacated the White House 

— that is, the central portion 
of it, containing the living quarters— 
in order that there may be done what 
newspaper accounts usually call “re- 
pairs,’ and the whole country has 
been properly shocked since the seem- 
ingly fantastic sum of $5,400,000 was 
asked of Congress for the work. 

Could it be possible, people won- 
dered, to spend that much money just 
to undo the ravages of time and the 
wear and tear of daily use on the 
timber and brick and stone of any 
house? If so, did it really prove 
some fundamental weakness in wood 
that (as some loudly demanded) re- 
quired its replacement by some other 
more “modern” material? 

Answers to these questions are that 
it is much more than a repair job, 
and that weakness or decay or insect 
damage to the wood was not and is 
not there. The menacing little pile 
of plaster dust that was building up 
one morning on the floor of the East 
Room typified a major part of the ex- 
pense, the necessity for undoing the 
ravages, not of time nor traffic, but 
of loads which could not even be 
imagined when the structure was 
built, and of past mistakes by build- 
ers, which nearly proved to be disas- 
trous. 

Above and beyond that, however, 
the reason for asking an appropria- 
tion that amounts to an assessment 
of $3.65 against every hundred men, 
women and children in America, in 
federal taxes, was to preserve tradi- 
tions that are precious to every one 
of those men, women and children. 

Here, in what has happened to one 


The Green Room, with its portrait 
of John Adams and original mantel 
Photo by Abbie Rowe, NCP 
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house, is the essence of what has hap- 
pened to all America. 

After all, the White House is more 
than just a residence for our Presi- 
dents and their families. It is a sym- 
bol of what America wants to be. It 
is a visible and warmly cherished link 
with the great men of our past, an 
admonition to the would-be great 
men of our present and our future, 
and an inspiration to all. 

Every four years the voting citizens 
have decided who would be the mas- 
ter of 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, N. 
W., adding his better or worse to 
the traditions of the Executive Man- 
sion. Regardless of who might be 
occupying the family quarters on the 
second floor, however, always the 
owners of the White House tradition 
have been the school boys and girls 
of America. 

Down through the generations the 
White House and what goes with it— 
the chance to manipulate the controls 
of the nation’s most exciting and 
most complicated machine—has been 
the goal of thousands of boys and 
girls in their starry-eyed dreams of 
wonderful days to come. 

And for a few in each generation 
the dream has come true—boys from 
thirteen different states, girls from 
fifteen—the Presidents and the wives 
of the Presidents (except James 
Buchanan, the bachelor). Always the 
White House has been a part of those 
dreams, for it was the first public 
building erected in the City of Wash- 
ington. The first President, George 
Washington, helped decide what its 
appointments should be, and what its 
location should be, at the geographi- 
cal center of the original District of 
Columbia, which at that time was 
within twenty miles of the center of 
population of the United States. 

It happened that when the corner- 
stone was laid, on October 13, 1792, 


the President himself could not be 
present, even though the new build- 
ing was going to be home to all his 
successors while they were in office. 
The reason was that the second ses- 
sion of the Second Congress was 
scheduled for November 5, in Phila- 
delphia, and the Chief Executive had 
work to do. 

This, perhaps, may be accepted as 
the first of the great traditions of the 
White House — that the President's 
work is more important than the 
place where he lives or the cere- 
monies he attends. In a world of 
kings and emperors, who lived in the 
splendor of glittering palaces replete 
with useless turrets and minarets, the 
managing and political chieftain of 
this Union of Sovereign States was to 
live in a house. True, the architect. 
William Hoban, was a native of Ire- 
land and his design inspiration was 
the palace of a duke in Dublin; but 
the structure which began to rise in 
the autumn of 1792 had simple clas- 
sical lines as befitted the home of 
a man who would have a big job to 
do. 

There is something else important 
to remember about the White House. 
It was built to last, to withstand 




















Scaffolding erected in the East Room, where state functions are 
held, to keep the ceiling and chandeliers from crashing to the floor 


troubles. The brick and stone exte- 
rior walls were made four feet thick. 
resting on ample footings. and there 
was such attention to detail as mold- 
ing the corners of bricks to conform 
to the varying curves required for 
arches. The brick partitions were not 
so massive; and in keeping with the 
practice of many builders of that 
day, it was not thought necessary to 
lay wide footings under them. But 
these partitions bearing part of the 
load of the structure were carefully 
bonded to the exterior walls, adding 
to its strength and using its strength. 

Trouble, if trouble was to come. 
was expected from the outside. and 
these great exterior walls were in- 
tended to withstand it. Another of 
the truly wonderful traditions of the 
White House is the fact that when the 
big test came, when the victorious 
British soldiers piled all the furniture 
into the basement and set fire to it. 
expecting thereby to destroy the 
building entirely, these mighty exte- 





rior walls and bearing partitions did 
stand. For all that the British sol- 
diers, “the foes from without.” did to 
it, the original walls of the White 
House are as strong today as in 1792. 


14 


But. as we shall see, there came struc- 
tural foes from within. 

The incendiary torches of 1814 did 
destroy. however, most of the tan- 
gible mementoes of the first three 
occupants of the building — John 
Adams. who moved into it in Novem- 
ber. 1800, when the government 
moved down from Philadelphia: 
Thomas Jefferson. who on the follow- 





to be seen today in the layout of 
the formal gardens, still faithful to 
his plans. Finally, you will find en- 
graved in the stone of the mantel in 
the oak-paneled State Dining Room. 
this quotation from a letter written 
by John Adams: 


“| pray Heaven to bestow the 
best of blessings on this house 
and all that shall hereafter in- 
habit it. May none but honest 
and wise men ever rule under 
this roof.” 


Furthermore, all three men were 
hale and hearty, with from nine to 
nineteen years ahead of them, when 
in 1817 the reconstruction was com- 
pleted and President Monroe moved 
in. Its floors of oak and maple and 
marble have felt the tread of every 
President since Washington; and he. 
too. would have been within these 
walls, occasionally, while the original 
building was under construction. 

And there, I believe, is the great- 
est tradition of the White House, a 
composite of all the traditions of all 
its duly elected occupants and their 
distinguished guests since this nation 
of independent but united states be- 
gan —a tradition entrusted to these 
particular exterior walls and to these 
particular floors. 

Materialistic scorners (who are in- 
terested in other materials, and who 
find it handy to scorn the wood, brick 
and stone in this building) have pre- 





Through this opening can be seen timbers charred in 
1814 when British soldiers set fire to the White House 


ing March 4 became the first Presi- 
dent to occupy the White House for 
a full term; and James Madison. who 
was in his second term at the time 
of the fire. 

It could not destroy. though, the 
spirit of these men. It was Madison 
who immediately moved to restore 
the White House (and the Capitol. 
which also had been burned). It was 
Jefferson who helped plan the recon- 
struction: and his deft touch is also 


sumed to suggest that $5,400,000 
would give the American people more 
for their money if the White House 
as it stands were ruthlessly torn down 
and replaced by a steel and concrete 
structure in Washington’s modern 
mausoleum style. They even tried to 
stampede the appropriations commit- 
tees of Congress into agreeing with 
them. Senators and representatives. 
however. are sentimental souls, and 
(Turn to page 34) 
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A National Land Policy 


NATIONAL land policy is sec- 

ond in importance only to a 

national policy governing our 
actions in world affairs. The policy 
we pursue in the future with respect 
to our land and interdependent nat- 
ural resources will have a significant 
effect on the carrying out of what- 
ever policies we may have toward the 
preservation of our national security 
and international relations. The two 
are inseparable. 

Before any attempt is made to de- 
velop these broad statements  fur- 
ther. perhaps it would be well to 
define land. The definition that seems 
to me to be best fitted has been 
stated by the Soil Conservation Soci- 
ety of America as follows: “Land. 
including water and dependent living 
resources (cultivated crops, forests. 
wildlife, range lands, etc.) is recog- 
nized as basic wealth ...” That 
statement goes ahead to say: “It 
(land) must be treated in such a way 
that it will be made secure for perma- 
nent high productivity.” 

Much has been said and written 
throughout history on this subject. 
Cato. one of the early Roman agro- 
nomes, laid down certain broad fun- 
damentals with respect to land treat- 
ment as early as 400 years B.C. 
Many of those principles are still 
accepted by students of natural re- 
sources, especially with reference to 
stewardship of the land. 

Unfortunately, the warnings of 
Cato and those of his followers. for 
the most part, were unheeded — wit- 
ness the history of the once great 
fertile valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. 
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By LLOYD E. PARTAIN 





In view of changing world conditions—what should 
it be? Here is a recommendation; simple and direct, 
offered by the Soil Conservation Society of America 


As the vitality of the land was dis- 
sipated and destroyed, man moved on 
or disappeared. Such has been the 
history of the planet until today. 
Now where else can man move? 
There are some areas available for 
further development, to be sure, but 
for all practical purposes we must 
stay where we are and get along with 
what we have. 

E. H. Taylor, an editor of Country 
Gentleman, has pointed out there are 
essentially three stages of this na- 
tion’s policies, if there be such, gov- 
erning our land, forests and other 
renewable natural resources. 

At one time nineteen out of twen- 
ty gainfully employed in this new 
country were engaged in agricultural 
production. This was the beginning 
of the first stage—and can be classi- 
fied as one of acquisition, conquest. 
cession and outright occupation of 
land resources in the United States. 

The great public domain populated 
by these methods embraced some 300 
million acres and stretched from Ken- 
tucky and Ohio to the Pacific, with 
the exception of Texas. Within about 
a quarter of a century that public 
domain had virtually been trans- 
ferred to intensive use by settlement 
for cultivation, devoted to grazing. 
logged over for wood-using indus- 
tries or set aside as national reserves. 
Exception to this development was 
in parts of the Pacific Northwest 
where we find remaining the last of 
our virgin timber. Land disposal was 
subject to the policies and decision of 
representatives in our national gov- 
ernment. Farsighted statesmanship 
and wisdom were usually lacking. 


No profound policy governed. 


The second stage — that of devel- 
opment — followed on the heels of 
the first as occupation and settlement 
moved across the country. The state- 
ment “history was in a hurry” was 
truly fitting to this period. Land and 
forests had become the vast store- 
house of what we now call subsidies. 
Subordination of land to the concern 
and interest of a rapidly advancing 
nation made up the policies such as 
they were for that period. Land was 
bartered away for wagon roads, 
canals and river improvements, even 
immense grants for railroad building. 
In a way. these were all on the side 
of progress. 

Certainly grants to promote educa- 
tion can hardly be quarreled with. 
Section 16 in every township was set 
aside for this purpose. The Morrill 
Act followed with the establishment 
of land grant colleges. The govern- 
ment actually gave away more than 
100 million acres for educational 
purposes. 

The Homestead Act, the Stock 
Raising Act, the Timber Culture Act, 
and other patchwork legislation can 
be said to be subordination of the 
land in our agricultural and indus- 
trial revolution. Today only one out 
of six employed persons work on the 
land, but the products from the land 
comprise the greatest single source of 
industrial development. Private enter- 
prise flourished. Subsidies, especially 
with regard to land, are nothing new. 

Development and use of our vast— 
at the time, seemingly unlimited— 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Each year millions of Americans, from kiddies to grandma, vacation in public forests. And 
when you know how, it can be done as cheaply as living at home. Here are a few suggestions 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 


OR the average family with one 

eye on the budget and the 

other on the necessity of get- 
ting out of the old rut when dad gets 
his two weeks, an unhurried camping 
trip in a public forest or park has 
much to commend it. Some of these 
outings, when the areas are close at 
hand, may be managed for as little 
as $100—not much more than you 
would spend at home. And there’s 
nothing like the company of trees 
and lakes and streams to tone up the 
whole family. 

Last year twenty-four million 
Americans turned to the national for- 
ests for recreation. Additional mil- 
lions flocked to state forests and 
parks. Eleven million more visited 
the national parks. Forest holidays, 
these citizens are discovering, are 
good for what ails them—a soothing 
tonic for the wearing grind of a hec- 
tic society. 

The immensity of the public’s for- 
est kingdom—your own personal es- 
tafe in every sense of the word—isn’t 
brought sharply into focus until it is 
realized that the national forests 
alone, if grouped together, would 
cover all of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic States, plus North 
Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Kentucky. 

Fortunately, this isn’t the case. 
The 150 national forests blanket 
widely-dispersed areas in thirty-six 
states. Twenty-eight national parks 
are equally well distributed. And 
there are 3346 state forests and 
parks, varying in size from a few 
acres to thousands, that round out 
the forest playground pattern. This 
means there’s a forest holiday within 
an easy day’s drive of most people— 
a fact that spells for many families 
the difference between having a sum- 
mer vacation and not having one. 

And it’s quite a playground, this 
forest kingdom. In fact, there is 
nothing to compare with it anywhere 
else on earth. The national forests, 
for instance, include 70,000 miles of 
streams, a myriad of lakes, 6000 se- 
lected sites where you can pitch a 
tent and thousands upon thousands 
of spots suitable for an enjoyable 
picnic. And while many of the camp- 
grounds are off the beaten track. 
there are also seventy-seven wilder- 
ness areas—twenty-nine of 100 thou- 
sand acres or more—for those who 
prefer complete solitude, areas where 
a man can really find physical and 
mental elbow room. 

For their holiday, some families 
seek out a forest location offering the 
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W. H. Shaffer 


A snug little camp deep in the Wasatch National Forest of Utah. There are similar 
sites throughout the nation—some within a day’s drive of millions of people 
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Josef Muench 


For variety, you can park your car and go horseback riding in many forest 
areas. These riders are at Silver Lake, high in California’s Sierra Nevada 


The aroma of wood smoke at dusk, the fragrance of juniper, the quiet stirring 
of the forest—these are things that bring contentment to woodland campers 


Harold M. Lambert 






























type of recreation they like best’ and 
remain there until it is time to pack 
up and go home. Others. and this 
includes the bulk of forest visitors. 
prefer leisurely trips that enable 
them to see a maximum of scenery. 
camping at different locations each 
night. Good arguments can be found 
for both types of outing but. as a 
rule, the family that settles down in 
one selected area finds the going less 
expensive. 

The Sullivan family of Baltimore. 
Maryland, has been beating the high 
cost of family vacation problem the 
past few years by camping out in a 
little known section of the Mononga- 
hela National Forest of West Vir- 
ginia. Around July 1 (Mr. Sullivan 
likes to coincide his trip with the 
trout and black bass seasons). the 
family—including the two boys. ages 
fifteen and thirteen—loads up the old 
Dodge and heads west on U.S. 40 to 
Cumberland. There they take Route 
220 through Petersburg, West Vir- 
ginia, and at Upper Tract swing off 
into what is known as the Smoke 
Hole country. 

A winding dirt road that follows 
the roaring South Branch of the Po- 
tomac River takes them through a 
magnificent gorge into picturesque 
country. Thus, in less than a day’s 
drive from Baltimore, they pitch their 
tents in a grove of pines almost un- 
der the brow of rugged Cave Moun- 
tain. 

Then Mr. Sullivan gets to his fish- 
ing. while Mrs. Sullivan and the boys 
intersperse dips in the invigorating 
stream with trips to the lookout sta- 
tion on North Fork Mountain, the 
great cave atop Cave Mountain and 
the little country store a few miles 
downstream where lanterns, wash- 
tubs and horsecollars hang sus- 
pended from the ceiling. 

From time to time the family vis- 
its towering Seneca and Champ rocks 
and Germany Valley. where the 
sparse population consists of the de- 
scendants of Hessian soldiers paroled 
to the back country after the Revolu- 
tion. Last year, at the suggestion of 
the ranger, they drove from Circle- 
ville to North Fork Mountain to see 
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what is believed to be the southern- 
most point for the natural growth of 
red pine. 

Do the Sullivans have a_ good 
time? They love it. It’s the one time 
of the year the family belongs to it- 
self completely. After a savory din- 
ner of trout fried in batter they find 
real contentment relaxing around a 
campfire. Dad draws on his pipe. 
Junior plays the harmonica. Occa- 
sionally one of the grave-faced, cour- 
teous inhabitants of the valley will 
drop by for a cup of coffee and re- 
gale them with hair-raising tales of 
the old moonshine days when, ac- 
cording to legend, “revenoors” were 
fair game. Later. when the family 
turns in, a thin, cool mist has start- 
ed to rise over the river, and tinc- 
tures of moonlight make soft patches 
of light under the pine branches. 

The cost for two weeks in the Sul- 
livans’ Shangri-La? Gas and oil to 
and from Baltimore for side trips. 
$12. Food for four, including a 
bushel of apples picked up in Peters- 
burg to take home, $64; trip to the 
doctor’s office in Petersburg for re- 
pairs on the youngest boy when he 
cut his hand, $5; and incidentals, in- 
cluding dad’s fishing license. $10. 
Total, $91, 

Unlike the Sullivans. the Johnsons 
liked to be on the move. Aided by 
the Forest Service, this young San 
Francisco couple mapped out a ten- 
day trek in California forests and 
Yosemite National Park, which they 
stretched to twelve once they got the 
feel of it. Since Johnson is an infan- 
try veteran and says mulligan has no 
special appeal, they augmented their 
own camp cooking by meals at con- 
venient restaurants. An optimistic 
pair, they eschewed a tent in favor 
of sleeping under the stars in sleep- 
ing bags ($20 each). If it rained 
they could always retire to their car. 

Their first step from San Francisco 
to the Tahoe National Forest was 
over U. S. 40, a distance of 185 
miles, with stops to inspect an old hy- 
draulic gold diggings and to view the 
High Sierra from Emigrant Gap. 
Big Bend, their first campground. 





was equipped with stoves, tables, toi- 
lets, piped water and swimming fa- 
cilities. There was no charge. This 
year, however, the Johnsons and oth- 
ers will pay fifty cents a night. This 
is purely an experiment, suggested 
by Congress to supplement national 
forest income. Whether or not it will 
be continued even next year remains 
to be seen. 

From Big Bend the Johnsons drove 
to Reno and Carson City, Nevada, 
then over Donner Pass and along the 
east and south shore of Lake Tahoe 
(U. S. 50). Here they spent two 
days, one devoted to swimming and 
a seventy-four-mile drive completely 
around the famous lake, with siops 
at Cave Rock, Bliss State Park and 
Emerald Bay. The other they used 
for a horseback trip from Echo Cha- 
let to Desolation Valley and Medley 
Lake ($10 but well worth it). 

Leaving Tahoe, they drove 173 
miles to Mammoth Lakes via Luther 
Pass (Routes 89 and 88 and in Ne- 
vada 37) and Minden, Nevada. High- 
lights en route included Topaz Lake, 
Mono Lake, Mona Craters and Casa 
Diablo Springs—with the day’s jaunt 
touching both Toiyabe and Inyo na- 
tional forests. They pitched camp at 
Twin Lakes. 

They had been advised to devote a 
dav to sightseeing and fishing in the 
Mammoth Lakes area and, of course, 
they did. Later, Johnson told his 
neighbor “It’s hard to describe how 
you feel about that country. It’s 
beautiful—but it goes deeper than 
that. It makes you feel worthwhile 

like you could do things you never 
thought yourself capable of doing.” 

In fact. the Johnsons liked it so 
much they held over in the Inyo for- 
est an additional day, rented horses 
and rode out for magnificent views 
of the Sierra. Then they moved into 
Yosemite National Park over Tioga 
Pass Highway (Route 120), an 
eighty-six-mile drive past Tuolumne 
Meadow and Lake Tenya. After ex- 
ploring the beautiful Yosemite Val- 
ley, they headed for Oakland and 
home, 195 miles away. 

Their expenses—$21 for gas and 
oil; $75 for food (those restaurant 
bills made this item steeper than it 
would have been for camp cooking. 
Sullivan style); rental for horses, 
$20; camp fees, $2; Yosemite Park 
fee, $2; and incidentals, $5. Total, 
$125. 

Similar outings are available to 
vacationists in most any section of 
the country. But regardless of wheth- 
er you prefer to dig in like the Sulli- 
vans or keep moving like the John- 
sons, there are certain arrangements 
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Beautiful Lake Tahoe, jewel of the California Sierra, as thousands of summer visitors view it from 
the Nevada side. Growing also as a winter sports center, it attracts vacationists the year around, 
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that should be made before you leave 
home. First, decide where you want 
to go, what you can afford to spend 
and how much time you will have. 
Then get in touch with the public 
agencies concerned—your state for- 
estry and park officials and the near- 
est U. S. Forest Service and Nation- 
al Park Service regional offices—for 
detailed information on the area you 
plan to visit. You'll find them very 
cooperative. 

Next, get your equipment lined up. 
And here the question of how and 
under what conditions you will sleep 
is probably the one that will have the 
most bearing on whether you fully 
enjoy your vacation. Take along a 
good bed. You can’t enjoy a vaca- 
tion unless you sleep well. 

An eiderdown robe and air mat- 
tress make a good combination. Old- 
fashioned quilts and soft wool blan- 
kets is another. Sleeping bags are 
excellent—especially if you are like 
the Johnsons and like to sleep out in 
the open. Some people who dislike 
the idea of sleeping on the ground 
pack along folding cots, although 
they are bulky to handle and gen- 
erally crowd Junior in the back seat. 

As to cover, some campers like to 
be under pup tents (available at most 
army surplus stores at $3.50 each). 
Still others prefer tents “you can 
stand up in.” It’s a matter of taste. 

Other equipment many campers 
have found essential (some of which 
can generally be found around the 
house) includes an ax, a trench shov- 
el, a Coleman two-burner gasoline 
stove and a Coleman lantern (both 
costing around $10), a fuel can for 
white gas, a flashlight, a long length 
of rope, a couple of army canteens 
and knapsacks for hiking, and a first- 
aid kit. 

Make your list of cooking supplies 
simple. Lump sugar. frying fat, cans 
of milk, sliced bacon, eggs, butter 
and bread should comprise perish- 
able necessities. Spaghetti, coffee. 
pancake mix, potatoes, meat balls. 
string beans, hash and similar sup- 
plies can be purchased as needed. 
Don't forget a pancake turner. And 
if you have room your wife will 
probably thank you for bringing 
along a folding camp table with oil- 
cloth cover. 

With preparations complete, let’s 
consider what is undoubtedly one of 
the most inviting forest holidays any- 
where on earth—in the Arapaho. 
White River, Gunnison, Rio Grande. 
San Isabel, San Juan and Pike na- 
tional forests of Colorado. Colorado. 
of course, can’t be called wholly rep- 
resentative, although this Rocky 
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Mountain region is a recreation para- 
dise visited last year by almost two 
million campers, picknickers, hunt- 
ers and fishermen. But if you are 
fortunate enough to be in a position 
to visit this section here’s a trip As- 
sistant Regional Forester Fred R. 
Johnson and his information special- 
ist, Don Bloch, have mapped out for 
you. 

Denver to Idaho Springs on U. S. 
6 and State Highway 103 to Echo 
Lake Campground, with good fishing 
and trails to Lincoln Lake and Mt. 
Evans. On to Empire the next day to 
the top of Berthoud Pass, then back 
through Empire to the junction of 


>— HOLIDAY INFORMATION—— 


For information on how to 
get the most out of your Forest 
Holiday, write the following 
agencies: 

For national forests—the U. 
S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C., or regional offices in At- 
lanta, Albuquerque, Denver, 
Juneau (Alaska), Ogden 
(Utah), Milwaukee, Missoula 
(Montana), Philadelphia, Port- 
land (Oregon) and San Fran- 
cisco. 

For state forests and parks— 
your state forester or director 
of state parks. 

For national parks and monu- 
ments—National Park Service, 
Washington, D. C., or direct to 
the superintendent of the park 
or monument in which you are 
interested. 

Or AMERICAN FORESTS 
will put you in touch with the 
best information sources. 
Merely write the Editor. 











U. S. 6 and 40 and on 6 through 
Georgetown, Silverplume and over 
Loveland Pass to Snake River Camp- 
ground in Arapaho forest. To Aspen 
the next day where side-trip possibili- 
ties include the ghost town of Ash- 
croft by car and an all-day horse- 
back trip into the Snowmass Wilder- 
ness area from Snowmass Falls 
Ranch. After a day or two in Aspen 
continue over Monarch Pass to Par- 
lin and on to Tincup and the Taylor 
Lake Reservoir Campground. From 
there down the Taylor River on State 
Highway 306 to Almont, to Gunni- 
son on Highway 135 and thence on 
149 to Lake Cristobal. 

Heading into the Rio Grande for- 
est on the next leg of the journey, 
proceed over Slumgullion Pass to the 


Rio Grande River and Thirty Mile 





Campground, thirty miles southwest 
of Creede and an excellent fishing 
spot. Then down Highway 149 and 
over Wagon Wheel Gap to South 
Fork—the place for a good two-day 
side trip to Mesa Verde, Pagosa 
Springs (the “world’s hottest”), Du- 
rango and Chimney Rock Lookout. 
After that get on U. S. 160 and pro- 
ceed to Del Norte and Monte Vista, 
Mosca and the Great Sand Dunes 
National Monument. Back to Mosca. 
north on Highway 17 to Mineral Hot 
Springs, and then over Poncha Pass 
to Salida. 

Continue on U. S. 50 down the 
Arkansas River to Canyon City, take 
a side trip to Royal Gorge, and 
thence to Colorado Springs where in- 
teresting side trips can be made to 
Pikes Peak and Cripple Creek on 
Highway 336. 

If you want to work in all the side 
trips, allow a maximum of thirteen 
days for the jaunt. By sticking close- 
ly to schedule it can be done in 
eight. Expenses vary. Three Univer- 
sity of Colorado students who did 
this trip in twelve days handled it for 
$60 each. They slept in pup tents 
and cooked their own meals. For 
non-campers, the trek will probably 
cost between $7.50 and $10 a day a 
person—including all costs (trans- 
portation, food and lodging). 

And finally here’s a forest holiday 
in eastern woodlands within a day’s 
driving distance of an estimated sixty 
million people. Last summer, six of 
the sixty million, the Hollister family 
of near Washington, D. C., made 
this excursion in a trailer for $150— 
which included $23.60 Mr. Hollister 
couldn’t account for when he got 
home (but probably including such 
items as $2.80 for ice cream cones). 

From Washington, the Hollisters 
took U. S. 21 to Panorama, Virginia, 
and then over Skyline Drive through 
Shenandoah National Park to Rock- 
fish Gap. Next the Blue Ridge Park- 


way to Love, Virginia, and down the 


‘west side of the Blue Ridge to Sher- 


ando Lake Forest Camp in the George 
Washington National Forest—per- 
haps the outstanding national forest 
recreational development in the East. 
with a twenty-acre lake and a variety 
of camp facilities. 

From Sherando the six Hollisters 
drove on Highway 12 to Abington 
and on U. S. 19 through Norton to 
High Knob Forest Camp in the Jef- 
ferson National Forest. Here dad 
and the three oldest children spent a 
day exploring the trails on Powells 
Mountain and came home to tell 
mother, the flower lover of the fam- 


(Turn to page 46) 
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Our New Maple Sugar Crop 


By JOHN B. WOODS 






Production in Vermont is off twenty percent—but there are signs the 
harvest elsewhere may top last year’s sugar crop by three million pounds 


which is a bit aggravating as of April 20. Between 

flurries, when the air clears enough to see off across the 
tops of lesser hills to New Hampshire’s Presidential Range, 
the upper slopes of Washington and Lafayette appear deeply 
covered with new snow. Down the road a piece a house- 
holder who has just gotten around to tapping his yard trees 
reports that sap is running like all get-out. Yet, according 
to the official record keepers over at Montpelier, sugaring is 
over for 1949. 

This has been an aggravating year all around, except that 
quality of maple products has been extraordinarily good. 
The season started in March, only to be interrupted by a 
stretch of real winter weather. This was followed by a 
period when it seemed that spring would come all at once, 
and that in turn gave way to a storm, followed by alternate 
cold nights and warm days, which are the sine qua non of 
sugar making. 

But there was more to come. Even as the frogs began 
to sing in the wet meadows another snow storm came boom- 
ing down upon us. Many of the trees dried up and could 
be made to resume running only by retapping. 

Many wise farmers had staggered their tapping by be- 
ginning on low south slopes and working uphill and toward 
colder exposures. Quite a number pulled spouts from old, 
dry holes and reset them in new. All this shows that today’s 
sugar makers are trying for maximum production. 

Here in Vermont the output is estimated at about eighty 
percent of normal production, or about 640 thousand gal- 
lons of maple syrup containing slightly more than five 
million pounds of sugar. Of the other states prominently 
identified with maple sugar making, it appears from this 
writer’s recent survey that at least eight are being favored 
with good weather and aroused interest among farmers 
and hardwood timber owners sufficient to result in greater 
1949 production. 

Last May, the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 
federal Department of Agriculture, cooperating with the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture in the Pennsylvania 
Federal-State Crop Reporting Service, released a report for 
1948 on maple sugar and syrup production in the United 
States and by states. Although only ten states are included, 
such small but regular producers as Indiana, Minnesota and 
the far northern counties of Maine being omitted, this sum- 
mary is of great interest. It shows the ten-year (1937 to 
1946) average output for the entire country to have been 
18,692,000 pounds of sugar, while that of 1948 was esti- 
mated to have been but 11,445,000 pounds. Actually, of 
course, production was largely syrup, as that is what sells 
best nowadays and yields the maker the best return. In 
setting up combined statistics it is assumed that a gallon 
of maple syrup contains eight pounds of sugar. 

Because the reduction from the ten-year average output 
was so considerable, it is worthwhile to examine the reasons 
as set forth in this. report. 


|: IS SNOWING at Danville Green as this is written, 
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“The low syrup and sugar production in 1948 was due 
to several factors. Intermittent freezing and thawing weather 
(warm days and cool nights) which is conducive to heavy 
run of sap, did not occur this year. Instead, continuous 
warm weather prevailed during most of the tapping season. 
Some operators reported that they did not tap their trees 
because of high labor costs and the increased supply of 
competing products. The heavy demand and favorable prices 
of maple lumber is encouraging owners to sell some of their 
trees. About 7,959,000 trees were tapped in 1948, compared 
with 8,568,000 last year.” 

That estimate of the number of trees tapped is interesting. 
In 1947, when the larger number of trees was tapped, output 
was 16,617,000 pounds of sugar, and this was believed to 
represent a yield of 1.94 pounds from each tree worked. 
This was only .01 pound less than the ten-year average, but 
in 1948 the output for each tree fell to 1.44 pounds. Pre- 
liminary 1949 estimates from several of the larger producing 
states indicate that current yield for each tree will fall 
between the figures of 1947 and those of 1948, but that 
many more trees have been tapped this year. 


(Turn to page 30) 


Spring came late in the New England sugar country 






















































NLIKE so many lumber out- 
fits, the venerable concern 
known simply as Pope & Tal- 

bot, Inc., did not cut its way across 
the northern tier of states, in the 
classic pattern of the industry. Pope 
& Talbot arrived on the West Coast 
of America with one mighty heave. 
from Down East Maine to Puget 
Sound, the move being made by wa- 
ter in a day when a transcontinental 
railroad was little more than a fan- 
tastic dream. 

That was a century ago. In 1948. 
Pope & Talbot, still operating on Pu- 
get Sound, built a big new plant and 
housing units in Oregon, and started 
cutting on a_sustained-yield basis. 
using both private and federal tim- 
ber. Not too many lumber concerns 
are closing their first 100 years of 
operation with plans for the next 
century. 

Members of the Pope and the Tal- 
bot families had been making lumber 
and building ships in East Machias. 
Maine, since the Revolution. Those 
two industries supported the town. 
Everything was carried on by shares, 
and most villagers had a share in a 
ship, a share in a sawmill, or both. 
Micah Jones Talbot’s diaries show 
that Mill Unity had eight owners. 
Like other mills on the East Machias 
River. this one had two up-and-down 
saws. One was the Stream Saw. the 
other the Shore Saw. Share holders 
in these ventures went to the woods 
upon arrival of the first good snow 
for sledding, cyt their timber, and in 
the spring drove it down-river to 
their mill. Then, all hands drew lots 
to see who got first-crack at one of 
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A Century of 
Pope and Talbot 


By STEWART HOLBROOK 


the saws (the Stream Saw was pre- 
ferred). If you won, you started 
sawing right away and you sawed 
until your share of the logs had been 
made into boards, then the next share 
holder took his turn. This rank indi- 
vidualism must have caused delays 
and all sorts of inefficiency, but it 
was the way these Yankees wanted to 
work, and that was enough. 

There were no companies as such. 
All the East Machias mills were op- 
erated by share holders who called 
their enterprises by names that seem 
quaint today. The first, built in 1783, 
was Mill Industry. Mill Perseverance 
was built around 1800. Mill Liberty 
started cutting in 1808. and was fol- 





The Maine influence is still found 
at both Port Ludlow and Port Gamble 


Not many lumber companies so rich in history plan to keep operating 
for another 100 years—but that’s what’s happening on Puget Sound 


lowed by Mill Four Brothers, Mill 
Temperance. Mill Republican. At 
least some of the Talbots must have 
had leanings toward the Democratic 
party for in 1836 they established 
Mill Jackson, named for Old Hickory. 

In the early days the Machias lum- 
ber trade was with Salem, Plymouth. 
oston and other New England ports. 
This came to be bad business. for the 
mills were dependent on dominant 
Boston, a town that considered all of 
Maine merely as a source of raw ma- 
terials to be bought as cheaply as 
possible. Boston men rigged the 
market. They beat down _ prices. 
They charged huge commissions. In 
1823 Micah Talbot could stand it no 
longer. He took a cargo of boards 
and ventured as far as New York. 
and there he was happily surprised 
at the fine prices he got without 
trouble. as well as the way business 
was conducted. From that day on. 
East Machias steadily widened its 
field of markets and let Boston whis- 
tle for boards, 

Then, in 1849, many young men of 
the region went to California in the 
gold rush, among them Popes, Tal- 
bots. Kellers and Sanborns. Letters 
home told of unbelievably high prices 
for lumber at San Francisco. Captain 
W. C. Talbot was ready. Loading the 
topsail schooner Oriental with all the 
lumber she would hold, he hit around 
the Horn. He sold his lumber at a 
thumping good profit, then cruised 
up the West Coast, noting the great 
“Oregon pines” that grew  every- 
where, often right down to tidewater. 
He also made a run to Hawaii, then 
called the Sandwich Islands, and 
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from there returned to East Machias. 
A big idea was yeasting in his Yan- 
kee mind. 

Captain Talbot had been away al- 
most two years. Now, in company 
with A. J. Pope and others of the 
village, he proposed taking a complete 
sawmill to the West Coast and setting 
it up among the tall “Oregon pines,” 
for the purpose of supplying the new 
market there. Popes and Talbots, and 
relatives to a score, turned to and set 
to work with a will. On the dock at 
East Machias they erected a saw- 
mill building, complete to every tim- 
ber and board and which, once it was 
seen to fit perfectly in all its parts, 
was taken down and stowed in the 
ship. Away went Pope & Talbot, now 
partners. not to the gold fields of 
California but to the vast gloomy for- 
est on Puget Sound. 

In that day there was no Seattle. 
no Tacoma. After cruising many 
hays and inlets. the Maine men set- 
tled on a likely place on Hood canal. 
an arm of the Sound, and _ there 
erected their sawmill, installed ma- 
chinery, and started making lumber. 
The place was Port Gamble. In a 
short time, employees were living in 
severe, steep-roofed houses, while 
Maine elms were growing from shoots 
eg . cllagg - athe Planning for another century. P & T officials Cyrus T. Walker (left), 

Charles L. Wheeler, W. D. Hagenstein and L. L. Stewart inspect tree farm 








the frontier, though, and at least on 
one occasion, when Indians attacked 
the town, the sawmill was shut down When Pope & Talbot moved their sawmill from Maine to Puget Sound in 1849, 
while transplanted Yankees got their scenes like this were commonplace. Today P & T are highly mechanized 
guns down from mantels and went , : 
forth to fight Siwashes as their ances- ' ' ; 4 
tors had fought Penobscots. 

Nearby, at Port Ludlow, a small 
sawmill was making lumber but not 
money. and presently Pope & Talbot 
hought and enlarged it. Henceforth. 
the twin ports of Ludlow and Gamble 
were the operating bases of Pope & 
Talbot, who called themselves the 
Puget Mill Company. 

From Maine with the Popes and 


Talbots had come young Cyrus 
Walker, native of Skowhegan, who 


*. 


was destined to loom large in com- ‘a . ~ 


4 he 
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pany councils, so much so that even ; Ye a dos - s 
today, thirty-five years after his Fe nis aa A ee 4 
death, many an old-timer who never 7 =— te : 


saw a Pope or a Talbot knew who 
was the boss man on Puget Sound 
Old Cy Walker. 

\t Ludlow, in good time, Manager 
Cyrus Walker built himself a man- 
sion that would be a nice house to 
live in and also a pretty good adver- 
tisement for the Puget Mill Company. 
It was only of two stories, topped by 
a cupola, but it was big enough for 
a hotel. The massive front doors 
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STRIP MINING 

















Waste 
or 


Conservation? 


Stripping is the cheapest and safest way 
to mine coal close to the surface of the 
earth—but it despoils the land. Here is 
how Pennsylvania is meeting the problem 


By W. C. BRAMBLE 


HE ROAR of laboring engines 

rips through the quiet country- 

side as giant steam shovels roll 

back the earth in huge furrows, creat- 

ing long, crescent-shaped scars on the 
green hillsides. 

This is strip mining in the great 
soft coal region of Pennsylvania, 
where man has turned to mechaniza- 
tion on an hitherto undreamed-of 
scale to produce bituminous coal for 
the nation’s industry. The present 
boom —the state produced about 
thirty-four million tons by this meth- 
od last year—rode in on the demand 
for coal and more coal during the 
war. Now that this demand no 
longer is pressing, the question can 
be raised whether or not this is wise 
exploitation of a natural resource. 

And what about land despoilation? 
For as the coal is mined spoil banks 
of soil and rock material are piled 
in huge windrows on hillsides and in 
valleys. Some will brush this off with 
the argument that before being dis- 
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turbed by the huge shovels the sur- 
face value of much of this land was 
very low —cutover and burned over 
scrub forest land or run-down pas- 
tures and abandoned farm land. To 
some extent this is true, but many 
acres of good farm land and produc- 
tive hardwood forests have been 
spoiled by stripping operations. 

But regardless of former use, any 
activity which creates and leaves piles 
of raw sand-rock and shale to lie ugly 
and unproductive for twenty years or 
more must be regarded as a question- 
able practice. Fortunately this situa- 
tion can be corrected — the land can 
be reclaimed and its surface restored 
to usefulness. 

To be realistic about it, strip min- 
ing is an economical exploitation of 
a principal natural resource through 
minimum waste, for more than ninety 
percent of the coal may be recovered 
as compared to from fifty to sixty 
percent by deep mining. Further- 
more, labor costs per ton of coal in 





1. The earth is rolled back in huge furrows during strip mining 





4. In some places, the leveled soil is suitable for orchards 


deep mines is about two and a half 
times greater than in open pits. Add 
to this the fact that strip mining in 
general is less dangerous than under- 
ground mines where fatalities often 
reach three and a half lives per mil- 
lion tons of coal. 

But some effort must be made to 
insure the land’s being restored to a 
productive condition after stripping. 
Not all spoil banks created in strip- 
ping will remain barren even if un- 
planted by man. A _ number in 
central Pennsylvania have become 
clothed in part, at least, with vegeta- 
tion from seeds blown in or carried 
by animals. Aspen, blackberry bushes, 
red maple and wild cherries may in- 
vade some spoil piles within a year 
after their creation, and in ten years 
or less the scarred earth may be cov- 
ered with abundant vegetation. This 
is particularly true where the piles 
have been partially leveled after 
stripping and lie close to forested 
land. The majority, however, remain 
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barren or sparsely covered for many 
years and need to be planted for rea- 
sonably quick recovery. 

Most spoil banks will respond to 
reclamation measures within a rea- 
sonable time. In fact, by skilled tech- 
niques much stripped land can be 
made even more productive than 
immediately prior to mining. Thus 
double benefit may be obtained. Coal 
may be extracted to create immediate 
wealth, and afterwards the land may 
be put in a better position to produce 
than before. 

For example, when low-grade farm 
land valued at $3 an acre is stripped 
for coal the value of the product 
alone is often amazing. 

Coal is commonly extracted at the 
rate of about 1,500 to 1,700 tons an 
acre foot, so that when a four-foot 
coal bed is stripped, the yield could 
be about 6,800 tons an acre. A ten- 
acre stripping operation would thus 
produce 68,000 tons of coal which at 
$3 a ton amounts to around $204,000! 
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5. In others its best use is to grow food for wildlife 
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Then if the land affected is re- 
claimed and planted with trees, a 
productive forest may be created 
which will in time convert the former 
low-value land into a productive unit 
capable of yielding posts, mine props, 
pulpwood and even lumber. 

In some cases productive farm land 
can be restored when the topsoil can 
be put back on the surface or where 
lime-bearing rocks are present. The 
latter is rare in Pennsylvania, for 
most of the rock strata turned over 
and left on the surface consist of raw, 
acid shale and sandstone, with which 
may be mixed highly-acid roof coal 
and shale. 

Some land may be put into pas- 
ture, and even orchards have been 
planted on the leveled and reclaimed 
spoil. Most of this is economically 
practical only in exceptional cases in 
Pennsylvania, where of some 25,000 
acres of spoil banks, only about 850 
have been restored to agricultural 
production. 


6. Productive forests may be grown under favorable conditions 





Probably the most practical use 
for stripped land is to grow trees 
and shrubs for wildlife, recreation. 
or wood products. Even then there is 
the problem of successfully planting 
the bank area with the proper kind 
of trees and shrubs or vines. In the 
first place, the spoil piles are usually 
long, steep ridges with sharply taper- 
ing crests. Soil movement and sliding 
of rock material plus extreme wind 
exposure make planting difficult and 
survival low. Where acid shale pre- 
dominates, the acidity of the soil may 
be stronger than that tolerated by 
most plants. These conditions create 
problems in planting that are not 
easy to overcome. 

Fortunately many attempts have 
been made in the state to plant spoil 
banks, and from these has come 
knowledge of how and when to plant 
certain kinds of trees and shrubs that 
makes reclamation feasible in prac- 
tice as well as in theory. 

(Turn to page 42) 
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Southern 


Southern industry is on the tree 
planting bandwagon. It has iackled 
the job of reforestation with such en- 
thusiasm that the whispering of the 
pines may soon become a crescendo. 

If you think that’s too rosy a state- 
ment, look at the facts. Look first 
at a survey completed a year ago in 
twelve states by the Southern Pine 
Association. It shows that on 332.- 
320 acres belonging to the lumber. 
pulp and paper and associated in- 
dustries, tree planting is needed. Ap- 
proximately 335 million seedlings will 
be required, more than twice the pro- 
duction of all southern state nurseries 
last year. 

There is nothing in these figures 
to which industry can as yet point 
with pride. But neither have they 
frightened anyone. Instead. they 
have given industry knowledge to 
meet a challenge. Armed with this 
data. the Southern Pine Association 
has been able to launch a coordinat- 
ed program with the lumber indus- 
try and the various state foresters for 
planting these now denuded industry 
lands within the next five years. 

Furthermore, the program will not 
interfere with the flow of seedlings 
needed by farmers and other small 
landowners. Purchasing seedlings 
from state nurseries and distributing 
them free to farmers to restore aban- 
doned and idle lands will be intensi- 
fied by industry in many cases. 

The five-year plan will be ac- 
complished by working closely with 
the various state nurseries, so that 
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their production capacity can be 
geared to increased industry needs. 
These nurseries are ready and willing 
to expand production if they can be 
given assurance of a waiting market 
to help absorb the added costs. 

The southern forest industries are 
in an excellent position to follow 
through on their part of the bargain. 
The development of mechanical tree 
planting machines has made it pos- 
sible to expand planting programs. 
and with increased production of 
seedlings at state nurseries, the plant- 
ing task on industry lands can well 
be completed within a five-year 
period. 

In addition, many industries are 
making company-owned planting ma- 
chines available to farmers and other 
small landowners. State and exten- 
sion foresters cooperate with indus- 
try’s foresters on these projects. 

Actually this new program is little 
more than a stepped-up version of 
the support industry has been giving 
the various state tree planting pro- 
jects since their beginning slightly 
more than twenty years ago. A re- 
doubling of effort at this time is pos- 
sible because of increased interest 
and mechanical developments. 

In the past decade the southern 
forest industries have planted more 
than 155 thousand acres of non-re- 
stocking lands—nearly 41.000 acres 
during the 1947-48 planting season. 
The 1948-49 figure is certain to be 
larger when all reports have been 
compiled. This is over and above 





Industry Plants Trees 


the acres planted as a result of seed- 
lings given free to small landowners. 

Naturally, it is not difficult to de- 
duce that under a status quo the for- 
est industries would have slight hope 
of planting 332,320 acres in five years 
when they were able to plant no more 
than 155 thousand acres in the past 
ten. The answer here, of course, is 
that tree nursery production was hard 
hit by the war, and is only now show- 
ing signs of the vastly increased pro- 
duction of which it is capable. 

Compare, for example, last year’s 
total seedling production in the twelve 
southern states with the production 
estimated for the present season. 
Last year the production figure was 
roughly 98,424,000 seedlings—this 
season it may reach 209,509,000. 
Even taking into account a liberal re- 
duction between this estimated figure 
and the actual number of trees plant- 
ed which will not be known for sev- 
eral months—it is obvious the state 
nurseries have about doubled their 
output in one year. 

Yes. the states are really putting 
on the pressure. Establishment of new 
nurseries within the past year ac- 
count for much of the increased pro- 
duction, but improved techniques are 
also playing an important part. In 
the South these seedlings consist of 
about ninety-eight percent pine, two 
percent hardwoods and other species. 

The South is optimistically on the 
threshold of a vast tree planting pro 
gram. And southern forest industry 
is on the bandwagon. 





A crew plants young loblolly pines on industry land near West Point, Virginia 
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e@ From the complete line of 
Oliver “Cletrac” Crawler 
Tractors and Oliver Industrial 
Wheel Tractors you can pick 
exactly the tractor you need and 
be assured of performance 


in advance. 


The finest in industrial 
machinery is more than a slogan 


















to Oliver ... it is an accom- 
plished fact that has been proved 
in year after year of outstanding 
performance. Design, materials, 
workmanship, and plant equip- 
ment are all based on one standard 
... the built-in dependability that 
adds up to more years of service 
in the field . . . lower operating 


and maintenance costs to you. 


Combine this unsurpassed 
dependability with the extra service 
offered by your Oliver “Cletrac” 
Distributor . . . a complete line of 
industrial crawler and wheel tractors 
... a full line of allied equipment... 
complete service facilities and 
adequate stocks of genuine Oliver 
“Cletrac” repair parts... plus a broad 
background of field experience... 
and you'll see why you can take 
your pick of performance, 


“THE SIGN OF 
EXTRA SERVICE’’ 
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a product of 


The OLIVER Corporation 
Industrial Division, 19300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 17, Ohio 
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KNOWING 
YOUR TREES 


WATER tupelo is an appropriate name for this tree 
as it grows in locations which are under water for a large 
part of the year. A tree of the southern swamps, it may 
be on dry ground for a short time during the summer, 
but in the fall and winter it stands in water often from 
three to six feet deep. In the coast region from south- 
eastern Virginia to northern Florida, through the Gulf 
States to Texas and northward in the Mississippi River 
region to southern Illinois, water tupelo inhabits deep 
swamps and low bottomlands along water-courses, reach- 
ing its best development in the cypress swamps of western 
Louisiana and southeastern Texas. It often grows in asso- 
ciation with baldcypress, planetree and other deep swamp 
species. 

Water tupelo is a large tree sometimes attaining a 
height of 100 feet and a trunk diameter of three to four 


Chicago Natural History Museum 


Water Tupelo grows in locations which are under water for a large part of the year 
reaching a height of 100 feet and a trunk diameter of three to four feet 


——WATER TUPELO 


Nyssa aquatica, Linnaeus 
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By WARREN D. BRUSH 


feet above its much enlarged base which, together with 
the spreading root system, increases the stability of the 
trees in loose soil. In the forest it has a long clear bole 
and a narrow oblong or pyramidal crown made up of 
numerous, small, short, spreading branches. In the open 
the trunk is shorter and the crown broader and flatter. 
The stout twigs are covered with fine, pale, velvety hairs 
when they first appear but soon become smooth and 
reddish brown. The terminal winter buds are small, one- 
sixteenth to one-eight of an inch in diameter, globular in 
form and are covered with broadly ovate, light chestnut 
brown scales. The lateral buds are inconspicuous and 
nearly embedded in the bark. 


The leaves are egg-shaped in outline and sharp or 
taper-pointed. They measure from five to seven inches 
in length, two to four inches in width, 
«= and the margin may be smooth or 
irregularly toothed. At maturity thick 
and firm, they are dark green, smooth 
and shiny on the upper surface and 
pale and downy below. The stout, 
hairy leaf stems are grooved and 
measure from one and a half to two 

and a half inches in length. 

In March or April as the leaves 
are developing, the inconspicuous 
greenish flowers appear on long, 
slender, hairy stalks. The male or 
pollen-bearing flowers are in dense 
clusters and the female or seed bear- 
ing ones are larger and solitary. The 
dark purple plum-like fruit, oblong in 
shape and about one inch in length 
ripens in September. It has a tough 
skin and thin acrid flesh and contains 
a flattened stone which is pointed at 
the base and is conspicuously ribbed 
with about 10 thin, sharp ridges. 

The dark brown bark, about one- 
fourth of an inch thick, is longitu- 
dinally furrowed and roughened on 

the surface by small scales. The wood 
weighs 35 pounds to the cubic foot in 
an air-dry condition, and is hard, 
moderately strong, stiff and moder- 
ately high in ability to resist shock. 
It has a close, uniform texture and a 
very interlocked grain which prevents 
splintering under heavy wear and 
makes it difficult to split. This inter- 
locked grain also gives the wood a 
tendency to warp and twist and con- 
siderable care is necessary in drying 
to produce straight, flat lumber. The 
heartwood is light brownish gray and 
merges gradually into the lighter 
colored sapwood, which is generally 
several inches wide. The principal 
use of the wood is for furniture and 
much of it is also utilized for shipping 
containers. 

In the form of veneer, it goes 
largely into boxes for berries and 
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other fruits. The ability of the wood to show lettering to 
good advantage is responsible for its wide use in boxes 
for export shipments. It has also proved satisfactory for 
factory floors and platforms subjected to heavy wear. 
Some of the wood goes into pulp for paper manufacture 
and the exceptionally light-weight wood, commonly found 
in the swollen butts of trees grown in wet locations, is 
used as floats for fish nets. 


Under favorable conditions water tupelo requires 
about 25 years to reach a diameter of six inches and a 
height of 40 feet, and about 50 years to reach a diameter 
of 10 inches and a height of 70 feet. Trees on moist but 
well drained bottomlands grow much more rapidly than 
those on extremely swampy sites. Mature trees are fre- 
quently hollow-butted. 


The seeds, which are usually produced in large quan- 
tities every year, are largely distributed by water. They 
become lodged in the mud and many of them germinate 
when the water has receded. Reproduction is particularly a ie Ey SRO 


- The leaves are egg-shaped in outline and sharp or taper- 
‘sa where rene and other associated trees have pointed. They measure from five to seven inches in length 
een removed. 











Other names commonly applied to water tupelo are 
tupelo gum, swamp tupelo, cotton gum, sour gum, swamp 
gum, bay poplar and hazel pine. 


Of the four commercially important tupelos in the 
United States, water tupelo and black tupelo (Nyssa syl- 
vatica) provide the bulk of the standing timber and an- 
nual cut. Swamp (black) tupelo (Nyssa sylvatica variety 
biflora) and ogeechee tupelo (Nyssa ogeche) are of much 
less importance. Probably one-half or more of the stand 
of 19,000,000,000 board feet estimated for the tupelos is 
water tupelo, the great bulk of which is located in the 
Delta region of Louisiana. Of the lumber cut of a little 
more than 500,000,000 board feet reported for tupelo in 
1946, perhaps a little less than half is water tupelo. About 
282,000,000 board feet of tupelo was used in the manu- 
facture of finished products in 1940, and nearly two- 
thirds of this was water tupelo, the greater part of which 
was made into furniture, with smaller amounts for boxes, 
baskets, crating, dairymen’s supplies and woodenware. 


This tree is generally not used for shade or ornamental 
purposes. 














Photo from Textbook of Dendrology, Harlow and Harrar, 
courtesy of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
The purple, plum-like fruit is oblong in shape and ripens 
~—_ in September. It has a tough skin and thin acrid flesh 

















Water Tupelo is found in the coast region from southeastern About one-fourth of an inch thick, the dark brown bark is longi- 
Virginia to northern Florida and through the Gulf States to Texas tudinally furrowed and roughened on the surface by small cole 
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Here again, we are interested in the human and other 
reasons why more trees have been tapped, and we find a 
rather widely held view that people are becoming conscious 
of a tightening economy and are beginning to think about 
producing foodstuffs for themselves and the future. At the 
same time, help is more plentiful, while new roads are reach- 
ing into many areas to make operations feasible in sugar 
bushes which formerly were too remote. 

Last year a gallon of new syrup sold locally for from $5 to 
$6; this year the prices have been the same. Yet wholesale 
prices offered have been somewhat less than in 1948, prob- 
ably because the big packers are uncertain as to how much 
of the better grades of syrup the distant retail market will 
absorb. Delivered prices on goods shipped from most maple 
production areas doubtless will range from $6.50 to $7.50 
for each full gallon and proportionately more for the 
smaller packages. 

Because sugaring is a seasonal concomitant of farming 
we have grown accustomed to the assumption that farmers 
produce all that is made of maple sweets. Yet there are 
rather large and important regions where farmers have 
little to do with production, mainly because the timber is 
held in large blocks or tracts by industrial companies. One 
of these is in northern Maine, where three counties, Pisca- 
taquis, Somerset and Aroostook, contain large tracts of hard- 
woods with sufficient sugar maples to attract the attention 
of Fkench Canadians living across the border. These rugged 
individualists move in and tap the lumber and pulp com- 
panies maples by the thousands and carry the product back 
to Canada for final packing and sale. A considerable por- 
tion of Maine’s maple output is thus identified with Canada. 

Out in Minnesota and northwestern Wisconsin there is 
another region of large hardwood stands where farmers are 
few and just beginning to interest themselves in making 
maple products. There is a firm in this area which boldly 
states on its letter-head that it operates the “world’s largest 
maple syrup factory.” This firm taps from 20,000 to 25,000 
trees, according to weather and other conditions. Reports 
are that both states have tremendous production poten- 
tials, due to the large areas of suitable maple timber. Yet 
it appears that development is retarded by scarcities of both 
labor and capita’. One possible way to help this situation 
is being tried out through sale of Vermont-made producing 
equipment to farmers and others. 

According to the Pennsylvania-Federal report, the leading 
maple sugar producing state is Vermont, with New York 
running it a not-too-close second. These two states are far 
above any others in volume, Vermont’s ranging from 4,779.- 
000 (1948) to 7,646,000 (ten-year average) pounds, while 
New York had production of 3,474,000 pounds in 1948 and 
an average yield of 5.558.000 pounds in the period 1937 to 
1946. 

Ohio usually is next, while Michigan and Pennsylvania 
vie for fourth place. In 1948, Ohio produced 888,000 
pounds, while Michigan made 651,000 and Pennsylvania 
503,000 pounds. But in the ten-year period used as a sta- 
tistical yardstick, Pennsylvania showed an annual output of 
slightly more than one million pounds, while Michigan 
averaged only 867,000 pounds. It is widely claimed that 
Michigan production is on the upgrade at a more rapid 
pace than any of the other states. 

The production picture, as presented in the Pennsylvania- 
Federal report may be summarized as follows: 
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New Maple Sugar Crop 


(From page 21) 


MapLe Output 1948 


(Syrup converted to sugar at 8 pounds a gallon) 


State Number Trees Lbs. Sugar Gals. Syrup Total Lbs. 
Vermont 3,186,000 179,000 575,000 4,779,000 
New York 2,615,000 26,000 131,000 3,474,000 
Ohio 521,000 111,000 888,000 
Michigan 571,000 11,000 80,000 651,000 
Pennsylvania 340,000 15,000 61,000 503,000 
Wisconsin 227,000 18,000 384,000 
New Hampshire 219,000 11,000 41,000 339,000 
Massachusetts 157,000 4,000 27,000 220,000 
Maryland 34.000 6,000 14.000 118,000 
Maine 89.000 1,000 11,000 89,000 


United States 7,959,000 253,000 1,399,000 11,445,000 

It should be made clear that these totals do not include 
the unknown Maine production that goes out through 
Canada, nor is Minnesota with an estimated production of 
210,000 pounds, nor Indiana with 192,000 pounds acknowl. 
edged in this summary. Probably these three additions 
would run the total to more than twelve million pounds. 
Although it is too early to estimate 1949 production, there 
is some ground to make a guess of fourteen million pounds 
as a minimum output. 

The components of such an estimate are found in the 
state-by-state survey mentioned earlier. Southern Vermont 
has reported greatly increased production, while the output 
appears to have fallen off toward the north, and the state 
as a whole probably will show little if any increase over 
the 1948 yield. The other big northern producer. New York, 
doubtless will show a notable gain. 

Among the runners-up, Ohio, Pennsylvania and Michi- 
gan are all in the “expected to show gain” column. 

In 1949, as in former years, there will be a deal of worry- 
ing by primary producers and by packers and distributors 
as to whether the American public will absorb all the syrup 
and sugar made this spring. Vast aggregate quantities will be 
sent by parcel post and express to individual users in all parts 
of the country. Thousands of motoring tourists will stop at 
roadside signs and pick up quarts, half-gallons and gallon 
cans to take home as souvenirs of New Hampshire, Vermont. 
New York, or Michigan vacations. Many carloads of 
blended cane and maple syrups and of pure maple will go 
out from packing plants to wholesale grocers and other 
distributors. And when next winter rolls around it prob- 
ably will turn out, as usually it has before, that stocks of 
maple products are pretty well consumed, while appetites 
are growing day by day for the one and only perfect decora- 
tion for pancakes. 

(Eptror’s Note: The 1949 “Maple Report” of the New England 
Crop Reporting Service was received at time of going to press—so is 
herewith presented. Interestingly enough, it makes Mr. Woods’ 
guess look pretty good.) 

Maree Output 1949 


(Syrup converted to sugar at 8 pounds a gallon) 








State Number Trees Lbs. Sugar Gals. Syrup Total Lbs. 
Vermont 3,191,000 235,000 549,000 4,627,000 
New York 2,563,000 28,000 538,000 4,332,000 
Ohio 511,000 150,000 1,200,000 
Michigan 542,000 16,000 110,000 896,000 
Pennsylvania 345,000 21,000 94,000 773,000 
Wisconsin 277,000 59,000 472,000 
New Hampshire 221,000 15,000 41,000 343,000 
Massachusetts 159,000 14,000 14,000 366,000 
Maryland 32,000 7,000 16,000 135,000 
Maine 89,000 5,000 10,000 85,000 

Total 7,930,000 341,000 1,611,000 13,229,000 





To these totals should be added the estimated output of Maine’s 
northern counties, plus Minnesota and Indiana, together estimated at 
565,000 pounds. 
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Dominant in the field, these 
Austin-Western Power Graders owe their 
matchless performance to completely effec- 
tive use of power. Through All-Wheel 
Drive, every pound of weight is a powered 
pound, harnessed to a driving wheel — and 
contributing every ounce to tractive effort. 
This tremendous traction—perfectly di- 
rected and controlled through All-Wheel 
Steer — provides superb earth moving abil- 
ity, and mastery of all types of work from 
routine grading and ditching to operations 
never before possible with any motor 
grader. 

Additional values are offered by special- 
ized attachments—many exclusively Austin- 
Western — which greatly increase the use- 
fulness and day-in and day-out profit mak- 
ing ability of the graders. 

Power and control at all four wheels 
has been pioneered and perfected in grader 
application by Austin-Western. ... The 
“88-H,” ““99-H,” and Master “99” set per- 
formance standards unequalled in power 
grader history. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN COMPANY 
Aurora, Illinois, U.S.A. 


Master “99” 
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All-Wheel Drive and Steer make it possible to slope 
banks beyond the reach of any other grader. 





All-Wheel Drive and Steer make it safe to drive close 
to the jagged edge of a steep bank. 
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By A. G. HALL 


Public regulation of cutting prac- 
tices on private lands has been pro- 
posed in a bill (S. 1820) introduced 
by Senator Clinton P. Anderson of 
New Mexico, former Secretary of 
Agriculture. The bill follows the pat- 
tern of U. S. Forest Service propos- 
als—each state is given three years 
in which to develop a plan for con- 
servation and proper use of its pri- 
vately-owned forest lands. 

Federal action will take place if a 
state does not provide an adequate 
plan and legislation to effect it. 
The Secretary of Agriculture would 
be empowered and directed to estab- 
lish “administrative areas” under his 
jurisdiction in any such state. Fed- 
eral regulation as prescribed by the 
Secretary then becomes effective. 

S. 1820 was introduced on May 
10, just the day before the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association 
convened in Washington for its an- 
nual meeting, and two days before 
the first session of the National 
Emergency Conference on Resources 
got underway in the Department of 
the Interior Auditorium. NLMA is a 
traditional foe of federal regulation 
and is endeavoring through its sup- 
port of private forest activities to 
bring lumbermen around to good 
forest practices without governmental 
compulsion. The group sponsoring 
the Emergency Conference are for 
the most part proponents of federal 
control. It is significant that Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Charles F. Bran- 
nan spoke for public regulation in 
one of the opening addresses of the 
Emergency Conference, as did Earl 
Clapp, former U. S. Forest Service 
chief. 

In the operation of the regulatory 
law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
would be assisted by a twelve-mem- 
ber National Forestry Board appoint- 
ed by him to serve for five-year 
periods. The Board would be purely 
advisory, but the Secretary is urged 
to consider for membership repre- 
sentatives of forest ownership, lum- 
ber and pulp and paper industries, 
forest labor, farming, stock raising, 
transportation, wildlife, water con- 
servation, natural resources and con- 
sumers of forest products. 

State plans submitted to the Secre- 
tary for approval would be required 
to provide for the designation of a 


single state agency to administer the 
plan, and for competent technical 
personnel and adequate funds and 
facilities. States would be required 
to report to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and to permit the Secretary to 
make inspections of privately-owned 
lands. The state plan would have to 
include provisions for advice and 
technical assistance to forest owners 
and the adoption and enforcement of 
rules of forest practice adapted to 
local conditions. 

To be acceptable under the law, 
state forest practices would have to 
include protection from forest fires, 
insects and diseases and provisions 
for (1) adequate restocking after 
cutting with trees of desirable spe- 
cies and condition; (2) prohibition 
of premature or wasteful cutting in 
young stands; (3) reserving for 
growth and subsequent cutting a 
sufficient growing stock of thrifty 
trees of desirable species to keep the 
land fully productive; (4) preven- 
tion of logging methods tending to 
cause avoidable damage to uncut 
trees or young growth; (5) regula- 
tion of forest grazing; (6) prohibi- 
tion of clear-cutting except where 
silviculturally desirable (a permit 
would be required in advance for 
each operation in which clear-cutting 
in a single block or strip larger than 
forty acres is proposed.) 

When a state plan is approved the 
Secretary would be obligated to co- 
operate with the state by furnishing, 
through reimbursement or direct ex- 
penditure, financial aid toward the 
plan’s administration and enforce- 
ment. Such assistance would be on 
a fifty-fifty matching basis. 

However, in the event that a state 
does not live up to the plan accepted 
for it by the Secretary, the bill pro- 
vides for cutting off the financial co- 
operation extended under the law. In 
addition, the Secretary would be em- 
powered to withdraw or curtail for 
“such period as he may deem appro- 
priate” any assistance extended un- 
der any other act administered by 
him to the state in furtherance of any 
forestry program, flood control, ero- 
sion control or other program re- 
lated to the purposes of this act. In 
other words, the Secretary would be 
empowered to use as a club over re- 
calcitrant states the benefits of tb 


Clarke-McNary Law, the extension 
program—in fact almost every fed- 
eral-state agricultural measure except 
possibly the School Lunch Program 
and the home economics work of the 
Extension Service. 

As defined in the bill “forest land” 
includes any land bearing a growth 
of forest trees of any age, and any 
land not being used for some other 
beneficial purpose from which the 
tree growth has been removed or de- 
stroyed but which is chiefly valuable 
for forest crop production, and any 
land bearing arborescent growth or 
chapparal the maintenance of which 
is necessary for protecting and con- 
serving the water and soil resources 
and regulating run-off. 

Forest lands to which the regula- 
tory law would apply are (1) those 
from which forest products in orig- 
inal or processed form are handled 
in commerce (both inter- and intra- 
state), (2) those situated in the 
watershed of navigable streams, and 
(3) those presently or prospectively 
suitable and available for the pro- 
duction of forest products for com- 
merce. In addition it would apply 
to all forest lands so situated as to 
affect or endanger through erosion, 
floods, fire, insects or diseases any 
land owned by the United States, and 
any forest lands in any territory or 
possession. Exceptions may be made 
by the Secretary for any privately- 
owned forest lands in which the ap- 
plication of the provisions of the law 
is not immediately necessary or will 
lead to great practical difficulties. 

Forest operators may submit to 
the Secretary a working plan for for- 
est lands operated by them. If ap- 
proved, an operator’s working plan 
would be considered within the law. 
Plans may be amended by the opera- 
tor, with the Secretary’s approval. 

While the bill proposes a form of 
state regulation of forest practices, 
it is actually a proposal for federal 
control. At best the state would be 
an instrument of the federal govern- 
ment. 

Opposition to the bill is to be ex- 
pected, not only from owners of for- 
est land, but from state governments 
as well. Operators, even those who 
are practicing sound forestry pro- 
grams doubtless will balk at having 
to maintain records for federal or 
state review and to have government 
agents inspecting their operations. 

States which have been the recipi- 
ents of federal aid in forestry through 
the Clarke-McNary, McSweeney-Mc- 
Nary. Norris-Doxey, Extension and 
other programs will find now that 
these “federal benefits” are being 
used to bludgeon them into becom- 
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ing, in effect, employees of the fed- 
eral government. 
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and public opinion which may make 
possible the enactment of the “Ander- 
son bill. What forested state has a 
sound forestry program for which 
the federal government is not paying 
a substantial portion of the costs? 
And if the federal government is to 
be expected to pay a substantial part 
of the cost, should it not also be ex- 
pected to see that its money is well 
spent? To what avail is a federal 
fund of nine million dollars for fire 
control, for example, when unsound 
cutting practices are condoned? 

The Anderson bill may not pass, 
unless it is carried along with the 
tide of other “social” bills in the 
present Congress. Its introduction, 
however, should have a salutary ef- 
fect on state governments and private 
enterprise. It should awaken state 
and local governments and all own- 
ers of forest land to their responsi- 
bilities. For, unless they assume the 
responsibilities which come with cus- 
todianship of a natural resource, they 
can well expect that an Anderson bill 
or one similar will see that the job 
is done in the public interest. 

The Senate Committee on Appro- 
priations has reported out the Agri- 
cultural Appropriation bill for fiscal 
year 1950. The committee recom- 
mends an increase of $21,961,170 
over the amount passed by the 
House. This is $149,194,296 more 
than the appropriations for 1949 but 
still $3,823,659 below the budget 
estimates. 

The decreases made by the House 
and reported in this department in 
the May American Forests have 
for the most part been restored. 

All increases granted by the House 
for forestry items were sustained by 
the Senate committee. It is antici- 
pated that the amended bill will pass 
the Senate and that for the most part 
the Senate-House conferees will ap- 
prove the increases. 

The bill (H.R. 2296) to amend the 
Clarke-McNary Act to increase au- 
thorizations for fire control, refor- 
estation and aids to small forest own- 
ers was passed by the House on May 
16. The House reduced the proposed 
authorization for extension work to a 
limit of $500,000—the original bill 
had called for a top of $2,500, 000 by 
1952. Also eliminated was the $10,- 
000 of unmatched funds which would 
have been made available in each 
state to initiate or stimulate the ex- 
tension program. 
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can recall what the one and original 
White House meant to them when 
they were boys. It was to keep faith 
with our youth that the money was 
voted to keep intact the building and 
its history. 

It can be done. Because the interior 
framework of the White House is of 
wood, it can be repaired: and in the 
repairing it can also be remodeled; 
and in the remodeling it can be made 
modern in the conveniences it offers. 
Through all this its traditions can be 
maintained. 

By contrast, the first steel-frame- 
work skyscraper, the Tacoma Build- 
ing in Chicago, after only forty years 
was obsolete, too. But instead of be- 
ing modernized it was torn down. 
and the building on the site now can 
carry on none of the historic asso- 
ciations of its predecessor. 

The money to be spent on the 
White House now has five separate 
and distinct jobs to perform: 

It must modernize. as to conveni- 
ences. 

It must modernize, as to structural 
strength suitable to the loads imposed 
by modern living. 

It must correct the mistakes in con- 
struction practice made in 1792, 
when no footings were put under the 
bearing partitions, and in 1816, when 
the designs of certain timber joints 
wasted much of the strength of the 
wood. 

It must correct errors, mistakes 
and carelessness of builders who have 
done modernization work since 1816. 
unwittingly or carelessly weakening 
important structural members. 

Least expensive of all. it must re- 
pair the actual damages caused by 
time and traffic. 

All these things must be done with 
minimum damage to the historic tra- 
ditions of the building. That does 
not mean that nothing of importance 
must be changed, of course—for one 
of the traditions is change. Every 
President (with the possible excep- 
tion of William Henry Harrison, who 
died after only a month in office) has 
had at least a few ideas of things he 
or his Mrs. President wanted to 
change. A few, notably the two 
Roosevelts, made extensive changes. 

To some extent this was each Pres- 
ident in turn making his own per- 
sonality a part of the house. and a 
part of its traditions, but there were 
other important reasons for the 
changes. Art, science and technology 
have wrought tremendous changes in 
the whole country since that far-off 
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White House 
(From page 14) 


day when President Monroe moved 
into the reconstructed White House; 
and to most citizens it will seem only 
right that the home of the President 
of the United States should be—as a 
matter of national pride in our high- 
est office —if not the finest in the 
land, at least well above the average. 

That could not have been accom- 
plished and maintained without 
numerous changes in a century and a 
half of great progress. In truth, there 
have been numerous changes, and to 
a group of four of us who were 
shown through the mansion from 
cellar to garret by Lorenzo S. Win- 
slow, architect of the White House, 
studying technicalities of the use of 
wood, they appeared to have been 
(each in its time) honest and rea- 
sonable attempts at improvement, on 
the part of the men who ordered the 
work to be done. 

But the way in which the work 
was done — ah, therein lies a story. 
and within that story is a large por- 
tion of the $5,400,000 which now 
needs to be spent. Also within that 
story is a pattern familiar to all 
America. It should serve as a timely 
warning to anyone who is planning 
to do a job of remodeling, whether 
on his house, his neighborhood, his 
national economic system, his gov- 
ernment, or himself. 

The four of us that day (the others 
were George W. Trayer, chief, and 
Lawrence W. Smith, senior engin-er, 
of the research division, Forest Serv- 
ice, and Milton L. Grigg, of Char- 
lottesville. Virginia, architect special- 
izing in restoring historic buildings. 


“JOE BEAVER” By Ed Nofziger 
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who is in charge of the work at Jef- 
ferson’s home. Monticello) were 
amazed at what we saw, at what had 
been done through the years to the 
piers and beams on which the entire 
structure relied for support. We were 
worse than amazed. We were horri- 
fied. 

Said Mr. Winslow: “I can prove 
mathematically that it is physically 
impossible for the building to stand. 
in this condition. But here it is. It 
makes one wonder what, other than 
the good Lord Himself. is holding it 
up.” 

“Pll tell you what’s holding it up.” 
replied Mr. Trayer. “It’s these tim- 
hers. regardless of what’s happened 
to them.” 

One day last winter it appeared, 
however, that the good Lord’s pa- 
tience had run out. and also that the 
timbers themselves had decided there 
was no use trying any longer. Warn- 
ings of trouble had been plentiful, 
what with President Truman experi- 
encing that “over the waves” sensa- 
tion every day as he walked toward 
his study. 

On this particular morning, though, 
it was different. Mr. Winslow arrived 
on the job at 8:30, and one of the 
staff immediately told him about a 
little pile of plaster dust that was 
steadily growing larger on the floor 
of the East Room. He hurried in 
there. took one look at the ceiling, 
and started some fast action. 

Staging was moved into place 
rapidly, making a young forest of 
2 x 6's, and firm support was thus 
placed under the sagging ceiling. In 
the meanwhile. however, the crack 
which had started at one side of the 
room extended twenty feet out to- 
ward the far wall, and where it had 
started the ceiling dropped — six 
inches. Had this happened in the 
middle of the night the entire ceiling. 
plaster an inch and a half thick, un- 
questionably would have crashed to 
the floor twenty feet below, probably 
taking the famous chandeliers with it. 
Worse, it might easily have happened 
when the famous ball room was filled 
with hundreds of distinguished guests. 

This was the incident that caused 
a thorough investigation of other key 
points of structural stress, and sky- 
rocketed the early modest estimates 
of expense to $5,400,000. 

Holes were cut into the floors, walls 
and ceilings, to exhume, as it were. 
the long-buried mistakes. At this 

(Turn to page 39) 
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A National Land Policy 
(From page 15) 


natural resources for the building of 
great industries, institutions, world 
trade, and our economic system ac- 
tually placed great demands on the 
nation’s land, water and timber. Do 
we want to continue to progress un- 
der this established American sys- 
tem? Undoubtedly, the answer is 
yes. Can it be done? The answer is 
either yes or no depending on the 
policy and program the nation de- 
velops and begins to carry out during 
the next few decades. 

The time is probably not too far 
away when all other things must be 
subordinate to land. The West Coast 
now is concerned about the popula- 
tion pressure against its resources. 

So as Mr. Taylor points out, we 
are on the brink of the third stage in 
which, if progress is to continue, if 
private enterprise is still to flourish, 
and individual liberties are to be pre- 
served, our national policy must 
make other interests subordinate to 
the maintenance of our basic wealth 
— land, water, timber and other re- 
newable resources. As sure as the 
second stage nears an end, we shall 
enter the third — either of preserva- 
tion or decline. 

How important is land to the in- 
dividual — any individual? Witness 
the fact that sixty-five percent of all 
the new wealth created in this coun- 
try has its origin in agricultural and 
forest production. These are renew- 
able natural resources. The other 
thirty-five percent comes from the 
exploitation of the non-renewable re- 
sources such as mining and petro- 
leum. As the non-renewable ones 
become exhausted, it stands to rea- 
son that in the future we may become 
more dependent upon the renewable 
resources. 

Another fact is the cost of our 
food. Over the long run we spend 
less than twenty-five cents out of 
every dollar to pay our food bill. 
This leaves three-quarters of our 
spending to go for the processed 
goods and services other than food. 
Herein lies the secret of the high 
standard of living enjoyed by the 
American people and unequalled any- 
where else in the world. Because our 
food costs have been low, our in- 
dustrial and commercial enterprises 
have been successful. It can be said 
that this is a direct result of a wide 
expanse of productive land and for- 
ests which have been available for 
our use. Other countries have not 
been so fortunate. The food bill in 
England runs in excess of thirty-five 


cents out of the dollar spent. In 
Italy it is fifty-five to seventy cents, 
In China and India ninety percent 
or more of all human energy spent 
is just to satisfy the pangs of hunger. 

Doesn’t it seem important, there- 
fore, that a national land policy be 
developed that can be accepted and 
supported by all our people regard. 
less of their business, profession or 
interests? Should not the national 
government take the lead in the de- 
velopment of such a policy? With the 
right policy, state, county and local 
governments could carry on all their 
activities in support of it. Every in- 
dividual should regard the principles 
of a national land policy as a logical 
code of day-to-day living. The suc- 
cess of such a policy will depend on 
the individual’s support and partici- 
pation in it in our democratic society. 
It, therefore, offers untold educa- 
tional opportunities in the interest of 
common good. 

Short term economic and produc- 
tion shifts are matters that must be 
reckoned with in a fundamental 
policy affecting the use of land. Such 
conditions must not be permitted to 
hamper the long term aspects, how- 
ever. 


Even periods of prosperity or de- 
pression influence the use made of 
land. It is a fact that following World 
War I, when the debt against land 
reached an all-time high, farmers had 
to mine the soil to produce enough 
products at lowered prices to pay off 
the debt. This led to surpluses, eco- 
nomic disaster, and last but not least 
undue damage to our resources. 


With these thoughts in mind, the 
Soil Conservation Society of America 
has offered for the consideration of 
all public, corporate and private con- 
cerns, and more important, the indi- 
vidual himself, the best statement that 
students have been able to develop as 
to what our national land policy 
should be. It recommends: 


“All land should be used in a man- 
ner which will insure its continued 
and permanent maximum productiv- 
ity and values.” 

Furthermore, it proposes a set of 
principles which might be adopted in 
order to functionalize a workable 
land policy. It states: 

“To adopt and effect such a policy, 
the following requirements must be 
recognized nationally: 

“The conservation of soil, water 
and interdependent renewable re- 
sources involves scientific study and 
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guidance, necessitating the bringing 
together as a single function many 
facets of a vast number of scientific 
fields. ... 

“An inventory of all physical land 
resources and their condition is of 
primary importance to serve as the 
proper guide to the utilization and 
treatment of these resources. 

“Specifically the widespread adop- 
tion of a sound land policy should 
comprehend the need for conserva- 
tion, development and utilization of 
land and water resources for: (1) 
sustained and improved agricultural 
production, (2) forest protection, re- 
growth and sustained yield, (3) pre- 
vention of erosion and flood damages 
to safeguard land from overflow and 
siltation, (4) protection of commu- 
nity and industrial water supplies. 
(5) maintenance of underground 
water sources, (6) development and 
installation of irrigation and drain- 
age as needed to extend appropriate 
land use and conservation, (7) pro- 
tection and maintenance of fish and 
wildlife in accordance with proper 
land use, (8) development and utili- 
zation of areas most appropriately 
suited for needed recreational pur- 
poses, and (9) protection, and in cer- 
tain cases, revegetation of areas 
suited to range utilization. 

“The ultimate goal in land use is 
a complete soil and water conserva- 
tion program on every farm, ranch, 
forest, and watershed throughout the 
country. 

“To functionalize the above land 
policy and the specific principles in- 
volved, the Soil Conservation Society 
of America recognizes that: 

“The conservation of soil and 
water by efforts of the individual 
landowners and operators is the most 
important contribution that can be 
made to the carrying out of this land 
policy. Locally and democratically 
organized groups of landowners and 
users are the best known vehicles for 
carrying out soil and water conserva- 
tion programs designed to improve 
and perpetuate the productivity of 
our basic natural wealth — the land. 

“Private ownership of land is, for 
the most part, the most suitable sys- 
tem under which a National Land 
Policy can be effective. It is recog- 
nized, however, that good manage- 
ment, public interest and welfare 
necessitate public ownership and ad- 
ministration of certain land areas. 

“The technical, educational, finan- 
cial and other services necessary to 
the adoption of a fully coordinated 
land-use program should be thor- 
oughly integrated and cooperatively 
performed, to carry out this land 
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policy and all its principles. 

“Private, corporate, and allied 
groups have a major responsibility 
in obtaining adoption of this land 
policy and in the conservation of soil 
and water. 

“A workable method of carrying 
out coordinated programs of land 
use, soil and water conservation re- 
quires the joint and cooperative ef- 
forts of the federal, state and local 
governments which are, or may be- 
come, engaged in these endeavors. 

“In a great measure, our national 
economy, our democratic process and 
our national security are dependent 
on the future conservation and use of 
our basic natural resources. These 
proposals are therefore made in the 
interest of the public health, safety 
and general welfare of all the Ameri- 
can people.” 

It is altogether probable that a 
better policy and set of principles de- 
signed to effect it can be stated. 
Certain conscientious public officials 
are working and thinking to that end. 
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The fact remains, however, that any 
such document cannot have its full 
effect without thorough acceptance 
on the part of a majority of our peo- 
ple. To me this means that no one 
has to wait for Congress or the state 
legislature or the county officers to 
act. Education, which is one of the 
fundamentals of any activity affect- 
ing people and the land, can begin at 
once. Education alone is not enough. 
however. ‘Proper land. forest and 
water use and all the attendant prob- 
lems require technical guidance. For- 
estry, soil, water. and biological life 
dependent thereon are __ intricate 
forces. The proper regard for them 
and the handling of them pretty 
much governs our destinies. We will 
progress or we will deteriorate in di- 
rect relationship with the productive 
capacity of our land. 


(This statement is a digest of a 
paper presented before the Pennsyl- 
vania Forestry Association in 


Varch.) 


National Parks 


(From page 11) 


thousand acres of private and other 
non-federal lands inside the bound- 
aries of the parks and monuments. 
We have become more exactly ac- 
quainted with the extent of the prob- 
lem during the past few years and 
more sharply aware of the conse- 
quences of delay in its solution. So 
has the Congress. 

Though it would take 100 to 150 
years to obtain these lands at the rate 
of $200,000 a year—the amount ap- 
propriated for this purpose for the 
past two years—even these appropria- 
tions have been encouraging. They 
have indicated congressional realiza- 
tion that the problem exists; they 
have also permitted us to obtain a 
number of small but important prop- 
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erties, some of which were essential 
to certain needed developments. We 
are encouraged, too, over the pros- 
pect that, under legislation now be- 
fore it (S. 728 and H. R. 1389), the 
present Congress may authorize a 
continuing acquisition program, up 
to a maximum of $20,000,000, with 
annual appropriations not exceeding 
$1,250,000. 

It has been apparent during recent 
years that every advance in the field 
of conservation must be fought for. 
and that thereafter it is necessary to 
fight to hold what has been gained. 
The continued efforts to abolish 
Jackson Hole National Monument: 
the campaign to reduce Olympic Na- 
tional Park; the many proposals to 
impose water impoundments on park 
lands; pressures, whenever drought 
reduces the capacity of California 
grasslands, to throw domestic live- 
stock into the high meadows of the 
California parks; the insistence of 
mining interests that Joshua Tree 
National Monument be opened in its 
entirety to mineral entry—these sug- 
gest how numerous and varied are 
the threats to the integrity of the 
parks and monuments. 

Through eternal vigilance and con- 
certed action these must be warded 
off. We are thankful for the awak- 
ened awareness among conservation 
organizations everywhere of _ the 
strength of joint effort. And we are 
thankful for their willingness, know- 
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An Opportunity 
to Pay Tribute 
to Fire Heroes 





The American Forest Fire Medal 
Board recognizes outstanding cases 
of heroism in fire fighting by award- 
ing the Medal illustrated above. The 
Board consists of a representative of 
The American Forestry Association, 
Society of American Foresters, 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry Foun- 
dation, Association of State Forest- 
ers, American Forest Products In- 
dustries, and the Canadian Society of 
Porest Engineers. 


To establish this Award on a per- 
manent basis, a fund of $3,000 is 
planned. Cash balance on hand totals 
$2,930. Your assistance in complet- 
ing this fund is invited. It is be- 
lieved that foresters, forestry, park, 
and forest protection associations, 
and other conservation groups, will 
welcome the opportunity to con- 
tribute. Send contributions to: 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


919 SEVENTEENTH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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ing the facts, to exert that effort to 
safeguard these great properties of 
the American people. 

In a letter that we received several 
months ago from a New York news- 
paperman was the statement, “The 
national parks are the greatest les- 
sons in Americanism this country 
offers.” We agree that they ought to 
be; they are the superlatives of our 
American estate; and they should be 
developed and managed in a superla- 
tive way. In many respects, they are 
so managed. The very nature of the 
task of management is such that it 
attracts intelligent and capable men 
and women to it; they give a high 
degree of devotion to their work anc 
to the objectives for which the Serv- 
ice was established. 

That is why, despite shortcomings 
of development and shortages of per- 
sonnel, so many people testify to the 
satisfaction they have derived from 
visits to the parks; almost invariably 
they have words of warm praise for 
the courtesy and helpfulness of those 
who wear the National Park Service 
uniform. Employees in field and cen- 
tral offices have been willing to con- 
tribute thousands of hours of over- 
time work, of their own volition and 
without compensation. 

Thanks to them, I believe that our 
visitors leave the parks with their 
curiosity stimulated by what they 
have seen and heard; with a better 
understanding of nature and the nat- 
ural forces which have shaped such 
noble landscapes, and of the human 
activities which have determined, and 
heen determined by, the nature of the 
land; and with a heightened pride in 
their country. Thus these lands set 
aside in national parks are made to 
serve their highest and best use. And 
that, if I understand the word, is 
true conservation. 





White House 
(From page 34) 


writing the “green light” has not 
come from Capitol Hill on the money 
for the job, so further work of in- 
vestigation has not been done — the 
tearing away of all plaster, to permit 
taking a look at the framework, so all 
points of weakness can be made 
strong as they should be. However. 
plenty of trouble is already visible. 
This seems to be the right time 
and place to mention the fundamental 
reason for nearly all the errors in 
judgment and mistakes in workman. 
ship that have been revealed by these 
investigations. It is simply this — a 
lack of knowledge on the part of the 
builders and remodelers about what 
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With the Lowther Tree Planter, trees 
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ample of constant Hale research resulting in 
constant improvement. 

The FZZ pumps from draft 60 GPM at 
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CRESTMORT INN 


For a vacation filled with fun, bring 
the family to this hospitable inn high 
in the scenic Alleghenies. Sparkling 
lake-cooled air. Swimming, golf, tennis, 
riding, concerts. Superb cuisine. Kin- 
dergartner. Rate includes many activi- 
ties. No mosquitoes. Open June 15. 
Telephone for reservations — Eagles 
Mere 137 or write for folder. The 
Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. W. T. 
Dickerson, President. 
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makes a timber, beam, or joist sup- 
port a load, and about what makes a 
whole structure support the load 
placed upon it, including its own 
deadweight load. 

It is true, of course, that workman- 
ship in reconstruction of the White 
House in 1816 was something shy of 
perfection. It was a big building, a 
public building, and it was needed 
for use in a hurry—and where, under 
the circumstances, would you find 
perfection of workmanship? Undo- 
ing the damage caused by poor selec- 
tion of a beam, and poor joinery 
practice, is going to cost money now, 
however. 

For an example of this, in a 28 x 
32-foot room upstairs, the “north- 
west bed room” (used by Margaret 
Truman as a living room), the north- 
south length is spanned by two 
girders side by side, each about 614 
x 18 inches. From about the center 
of each girder to the east and west 
walls respectively, is a beam of the 
same size. These support the floor 
joists. A good pine beam of that 
depth is strong enough to support a 
tremendous load if properly sup- 
ported at the wall and joined to the 
girder. 


The beam from the breast of the 
fireplace to the girder has failed, and 
for excellent reasons, although the 
load upon it was not unduly great. 
In the first place, it should not have 
been used at all—that particular 
piece, in that position — because any 
kind of inspection should have shown 
that it was cross-grained. To make 
matters worse, it was framed into the 
girder by a mortise-and-tenon joint, 
which is accepted as a good kind of 
joint if well done, but here it was not 
well done. In an eighteen-inch depth 
there should have been at least two 
tenons and preferably three, plenty 
of room for them, but here only one 
was used, and it is no more than two 
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inches in diameter. It is about twelve 
inches from the top, which means 
that the bottom third (that part 
of the beam subjected to tension) 
had no direct joining with the girder 
at all. Two wide splits have developed 
in this beam, extending diagonally 
downward from the girder end. 

The other kind of ignorance, ap.- 
plied in remodeling the White House 
structure in years gone by, has 
proved to be the most devastating. 

It is the ignorance of how a large 
and complicated structure is built; 
the ignorance of how loads and 
stresses and strains may develop, 
either immediately or years later; the 
ignorance of how and why each foot- 
ing, foundation, wall, pier, girder, 
beam, joist, stud, rafter, sill, plate, 
plank and board, each brick and 
stone was placed exactly as it is to 
absorb every stress and strain that 
might develop; the ignorance of what 
holds them all together as a structure 
that can stand the test of time and 
trouble. 


The samplers of old used to ad- 
monish us that “knowledge is power,” 
but here in the White House is evi- 
dence that “ignorance has had pow- 
er”—power to endanger this struc- 
ture, and the lives of those within it. 

For just one example, especially 
vivid, the central pier of the grand 
staircase is calculated to have a dead 
load imposed upon it of ninety tons. 
If you were to see the pier, and knew 
about the load, and knew how a brick 
pier supports a load, you would not— 
for any reason or excuse of conveni- 
ence—weaken that pier at any point. 
Workmen, piping modern comforts 
to the No. 1 Family, did weaken the 
pier by cutting the bricks out of one 
corner of most of its height to let a 
series of large pipes into it. 

By the neatness with which the 
pipes were installed you can tell, even 
now, that the men who did this were 
proud of their work; probably also 
they took pride in the fact that their 
kind of modern comfort was being 
brought to the White House. They 
did not know that the brick wall was 
part of a pier, and that the pier was 
loaded with ninety tons. 

A similar example may be seen 
halfway up this same stairway where, 
back in 1792, a bearing partition had 
been carefully bonded to the exterior 
wall. A portion of the plaster has 
been knocked away, exposing the 
bricks, and you can see the marks of 
the 1814 fire. But more, you can see 
the other series of pipes let into this 
corner, too, right at the joining of the 
two walls, where most of all the bond 
should not have been disturbed. 
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Finally, you can see the big crack 
where the partition has pulled away 
from the exterior wall — a crack you 
can put your hand in — partly be- 
cause the joint has been weakened, 
partly because the footings were lack- 
ing under the partition, ‘and also be- 
cause the wall has been loaded with 
equipment the original builders did 
not expect. 

The panels in the State Dining 
Room, matched veneers of 500-year- 
old English oak, were installed in 
such manner, with grooves and 
screws, that they can be easily re- 
moved and replaced after repair. 

But serious chances were taken 
with the ceiling in the northeast cor- 
ner of this room when, years ago, a 
bathroom was installed above it on 
the second floor. A concrete floor 
was laid, with tile on top of that, 
which, with the fixtures, amounted to 
considerable weight to be supported 
by the joists. And how were the 3 x 
14-inch joists strengthened for carry- 
ing this extra ton? The top eleven 
inches of each joist were notched out 
and the concrete construction let into 


the hole. 


But back to the famous East Room 
and its tell-tale pile of plaster dust. 
When a sizable strip was cut out of 
the floor overhead, the reason for the 
failure was easy to see. The metal 
lath, to which the plaster was keyed, 
was nailed to wooden strips, and 
every twenty inches these were fas- 
tened by just one nail to 4 x 4’s. 
These strips had held, sound and 
firm, but first one nail and then an- 
other pulled loose. When this hap.- 
pened the load on other nails in- 
creased until they, too, broke loose. 
It was the kind of process which, 
once started, would gather speed and 
not end until the entire ceiling fell. 

This ceiling was installed, with 
much fanfare, in 1902 by the famous 
architectural firm of McKim, Mead & 
White, and an impressive report was 
prepared to brag about it. Beautiful 
drawings, many of them in color, are 
available to show what it was to look 
like when completed. One thing is 
lacking—working drawings, with di- 
mensions, on this ceiling installation. 

They modernized the building to 
give the President the 1902 version 
of the more abundant life. But what 
price modernization when _ the 
strength and stability of the struc- 
ture are thereby weakened near unto 
disaster? Another pric ‘eless tradition 
of the White House is that, despite 
this kind of applied ignorance and 
blindness to fundamentals, miracu- 
lously it stands today, well worth its 
reconstruction. 
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A complete guide to modern methods 

of estimating, measuring, and an- 

alyzing the distribution, volume, and 
flow of water from all sources. 

A new book that systematically explains 
the sources of data, and the modern meth- 
ods of collecting and analyzing the data 
needed for any water control project. 
It gives the essential background infor- 
mation on the nature and general meth- 
ods of treatment of hydrologic data, on 
the elements of climate, supply of 
moisture, causes of precipitation, move- 
ments of air masses and types of storms. 
It explains in detail the modern methods 
and instruments used in the measurement 
of precipitation, the computation of 
monthly means, annual and seasonal dis- 
tribution and trends of precipitation, and 
the calculation of precipitation frequen- 
cies and intensities, with emphasis on the 
use of statistical methods for these an- 
alyses. 

Special chapters describe snow 
procedures, the 
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The first complete, systematic study of >» 
hydrologic principles to be published )¢ 
in 20 years. 

» 
runoff, etc., and the theory of evaporation |* 
and consumptive use of water and meth- 
ods of estimating losses from evaporation, \ 
transpiration, and infiltration. a 
The full discussion of runoff explains the >» 
methods of determining minimum, aver- le 
age, and maximum stream flow under / 
various conditions; the use of unit hy- >» 
drographs in analyzing runoff and com- \¢ 
puting peak discharge and volume of 
floods; and the relation of infiltration » 
and ground water to runoff. Sample hy- \¢ 
drographs of many streams in all parts 
of the country are included. “a 
The explanation of the nature, causes and je 
analyses of floods includes computation of 
distributions and frequencies with many ‘‘ 
specific examples. The chapter on the je 
economically important subject of ground \. 
water shows where ground water is found, 
its relation to sub-surface flow; soil and | 
rock formations, its replenishment from \. 
precipitation, and the measurement of its 
movement and fluctuations. ie 
A final chapter points out, with examples, > 
some of the major ways in which hydro- 
logic data are used. Ie 
xix-487 pages 179 figs. $9.00 ~ 
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Strip Mining 


(From page 25) 


In Pennsylvania it has been found 
that by rounding off spoil banks to 
eliminate sharp peaks and to reduce 
slopes, the most common types of 
banks can be made plantable. Long, 
smooth slopes, where water accumu- 
lates and flows off, are to be avoided 
as they lead to accelerated erosion 
and gullying. Spoil piles, if not too 
compacted, usually absorb water well 
so that on short slopes of loose shale 
material erosion has not been a seri- 
ous problem. 


Of the many trees tested on banks, 
certain ones stand out as good mate- 
rial for immediate use. Others are 
being added to this list so as to give 
variety in choice for various pur- 
poses, such as _ pulpwood, posts. 
Christmas trees, wildlife cover and 
food, to mention a few of the varied 
aims of landowners. The species 
most promising to date include such 
conifers as the Japanese and Euro- 
pean larches, red pine, jackpine, white 
pine; hardwoods such as black locust. 
red oak, white and green ash, and 
hybrid poplar; and shrubs such as 
black chokeberry and multiflora rose. 

The legislature of Pennsylvania 
passed a law to safeguard reclama- 
tion in 1945. An outstanding feature 
of this law is that it is basically a 
conservation measure. thus differing 
from some similar laws passed in 
other states. 

In its opening sections it states 
that to aid in protection of birds and 
wildlife, to enhance the value of such 
land for taxation, to decrease soil 
erosion, to aid in prevention of the 
pollution of rivers and streams, to 
prevent combustion of unmined coal, 
and generally to improve the use and 
enjoyment of areas affected by strip 
mining, are its basic aims. 

Although spoil banks had been 
planted prior to the passage of the 
law, and a few mining corporations 
had been interested in restoring the 
land after stripping, the great major- 
ity of banks lay bare and unproduc- 
tive — even from mining as far back 
as the World War I era. The new 
importance given to strip mining by 
modern earth-moving machines and a 
demand for coal of all grades created 
by World War If had multiplied the 
operation over the state until in 1945 
it became apparent that something 
had to be done. 

Although the actual land area in- 
volved in any county is not large in 
comparison to the total land area in- 
volved, still a few acres of stripping 


looms large on the landscape and 
creates an eyesore that is out of pro- 
portion to its size. Recent estimations 
set the total possible acreage that may 
be stripped of bituminous coal at 
about ninety-eight square miles. Al- 
though this is probably far less than 
the actual potential, it is an amount 
which is considerable when spread 
over the soft coal region in fragments 
as small as two to ten acres. 


The act governing spoil bank 
reclamation was passed in Pennsyl- 
vania over considerable opposition, 
but to date it has stood up through 
the Supreme Court of the state. In- 
sofar as reclamation is concerned, it 
is a reasonable law and its require- 
ments can be met without great difh- 
culties. 

The first step is to cover exposed 
coal and old mine workings opened 
in stripping. And state drainage laws 
and mine safety rules must be ob- 
served. The peaks and ridges of the 
spoil banks must be rounded suff- 
ciently to permit planting. And 
finally, the area affected by mining 
must be planted with trees, shrubs, 
or grasses according to a plan ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Forests and Waters. 

This planting must be done in a 
workmanlike manner according to 
techniques that are well established 
among foresters. A bond of $200 an 
acre is required of the mine operator 
against carrying out the provisions 
of this act. If the operator — not 
the landowner — fails to comply the 
bond is forfeited to the state and 
goes into a fund to be used in spoil 
bank reclamation. 

There are many other details to the 
law, and legal battles are still being 
fought over interpretation of its 
parts; but its essentials are being 
worked out so that reclamation can 
be accomplished in a practical man- 
ner. 

What has this law accomplished? 
In two years the leveled spoil bank 
has become a common sight in Penn- 
sylvania, and it is estimated that 
about 1,800 acres have been planted 
with trees and shrubs. Some have 
been returned to farm land, some to 
wildlife habitats, and a few have 
been turned into recreation spots, or 
even to airports. 


Future activity in reclamation 
promises to be considerable, and it 
is estimated more than three million 
seedlings will be planted this year. 
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In the past, planting has varied be- 
tween different parts of the mining 
regions in the state. In certain areas, 
practically all the recent strippings 
have been leveled and planted; in 
others, only a beginning has been 
made. 

But as this law was not passed 
without a real battle and has been 
under continual fire since its enact- 
ment, there has been a natural inertia 
in carrying out its provisions. Sub- 
stantial operators realize, of course, 
how valuable public opinion is to 
them and, being good businessmen as 
well as citizens of prominence, they 
have been willing to carry out prac- 
tical measures. 

If the present law continues to be 
administered wisely and every effort 
is made to facilitate reclamation at a 


Pope & Talbot 


(From page 23) 


were ship-style, that is, they slid in- 
stead of swung. The main hall looked 
like a monstrous ship’s cabin, with 
companionways leading upstairs right 
and left. The parlor, dining room. 
bedrooms, everything, was paneled 
with fine Douglasfir that had been 
selected by Cyrus Walker himself. 

Into the rooms went wonderful 
furniture that came around the Horn 
from Maine, and from the ports of 
the world. Around the mansion went 
a white picket fence, New England 
style, and in the yard were planted 
elms and rock maples from Maine, 
brought as saplings in Pope & Talbot 
ships. A staff of Chinese cooks and 
servants manned the house. And when 
the place was done, Mr. Walker let it 
be known that no ship’s captain 
should enter Puget Sound without 
making a social call on Pope & Tal- 
bot’s manager at Port Ludlow. 


Mr. Walker came, it is true, from 
Neal Dow’s Teetotal Maine, but this 
was Washington Territory, and so 
Mr. Walker’s cellar was rich in wines 
from Europe, in rum from Barbadoes 
and New England, and in harder 
liquors from along the Monongahela. 
Lumber buyers, ship captains, Navy 
personnel, and Popes and Talbots and 
in-laws without number came to Port 
Ludlow and were entertained in royal 
style at this mansion in the forest. 

A man of ceremony, at times, Mr. 
Walker had a bronze cannon, a relic 
of 1812, on his broad lawn, and every 
July 4 for many years it was loaded 
and discharged at sunrise. The can- 
non presented no salutes to ships ex- 
cept when the Forest Queen arrived 
in harbor. For her, the gun was 
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reasonable cost, the future should see 
much accomplished. Instead of bare 
scars on the Pennsylvania hills, we 
should see the blending green of 
young plantations. 

A good law aims to help those in- 
terested in complying with its pro- 
visions, while at the same time herd- 
ing into line those recalcitrant mav- 
ericks that persist in maintaining their 
so-called “rights” to carry out waste- 
ful exploitation. Strip mining is an 
economical means of utilizing a valu- 
able resource. As long as it remains 
the cheapest and safest method of 
extracting coal lying in beds near the 
surface, it will be a problem. When 
coupled with reclamation, however. 
strip mining may be conservation in 
its truest sense — that is, the wise use 
of a natural resource. 


LIKE HAIR— 


Like hair on a dog’s back 
young trees are growing all 
over the Pacific Northwest 
in the Douglas fir region. 


On 8,144,700 acres of for- 
estland, once logged, new 
crops are growing. These 
junior forests, backlog of our 
future forest supply, range 
in age from 10 years to 90 
years. They will be the for- 
est giants of 1980, 1990 and 
all the years in the future. 


Forest management has 
come to the Douglas fir for- 
ests, under private impetus, 
at just the right time to in- 
sure perpetual crops of trees. 
Therein lies the guarantee of 
perpetual crops of forest 


loaded as soon as she was reported products from out here. 


anywhere in the neighborhood, and 
the gunner stood ready until the 
graceful ship entered the bay at Port 
Ludlow. Then he let her go, a mighty 
blast of welcome; and another when 
she departed. I came to know the Mills: 
gunner, Ed Bergren, in his later 


C. D. JoHNSON 


LUMBER CORPORATION 
Office: Portland, Or. 
Toledo, Or. 
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years. He related that Mr. Walker, 
commonly no man to enjoy seeing 
employees idle, insisted that Bergren 
leave his busy job in the sawmill and 
stand ready at the cannon, no matter 
if the Forest Queen were delayed 
from entry for several hours. 

Manager Walker was glad to em- 
ploy local help as much as possible, 
including many Indians. But they 
were not sufficient to carry on the in- 
creasing activities. As early as 1854 
Pope & Talbot had brought more 
men to Port Gamble. Five years later 
the firm started issuing contracts to 
young men of East Machias by which 
the sum of $125 was advanced and 
by which the young men agreed to 
proceed as expeditiously as possible 
to Port Gamble and there to work for 
the company at $50 a month and 
board, the fare to be deducted at the 
rate of $30 a month until repaid in 
full. 

For the next sixty-odd years Pope 
& Talbot contracts were common in 
Maine, not only in East Machias, but 
in West Machias, Machiasport, and 
nearby towns. The rates changed with 
the years, of course, but from 1854 
until about 1925, young men of 
Maine went direct to Puget Sound to 
work for Pope & Talbot, and many 
of them remained. Thousands must 
have come West during the three- 
quarters of a century. 

The effects of this unbroken and 
unadulterated cargo, of pure Maine 
culture are still to be seen at Port 
Gamble. where the flavor of Down 

















Financial Statement 


The American Forestry Association 





BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1948 


ASSETS 

Cash $9,708.24 
Accounts Receivable 4,120.63 
Accrued Interest Receivable 431.84 
Investments 92.50 
Inventories 19,628.17 
Deferred Charges 14,735.70 
Endowment Fund 

(Including Real Estate) 292,800.88 
Furniture and Equipment 5,078.19 

TOTAL $346,596.15 


INCOME AND EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR THE TWELVE MONTHS PERIOD 
ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1948 


_ EXPENSE 
General Administration $45,205.82 
AMERICAN FORESTS 
Magazine 64,279.65 
Membership* 32,202.04 
Forester’s Office 11,818.19 
Loss from Sale of Securities 271.18 
Operating Profit 3,384.89 
TOTAL $157,161.77 


*The Association also allotted $42,188.54 in the promotion of new memberships above 
and beyond the regular budgeted expenses for carrying on its regular activities. 


Accounts Payable 
Notes Payable 
Deferred Income 76,671.32 
Reserve for Retirement Insur- 


ance and Forest Program 15,156.53 
Surplus 223,333.64 
TOTAL $346,596.15 


INCOME 

Membership Dues $102,228.25 
Advertising 22,907.23 
Interest 5,743.14 
Donations 13,450.52 
Miscellaneous 3,109.49 
Forester’s Office 892.91 
Sale of Publications 8,830.23 

TOTAL $157,161.77 


LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
$16,434.66 
15,000.00 
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East speech is largely retained, even 
by second and third generations who 
never saw Maine. Maine tricks of 
cooking survive, and in many of the 
neat homes are pieces of furniture 
and Bibles and pictures and dishes 
which came around the Horn. 

Some of the Machias men returned 
to Maine. Two years ago I talked 
with the old Nestor of them, George 
Hoyt, born in 1854, who had gone to 
Gamble first in 1870. “It was a fine 
place for a Maine man,” Mr. Hoyt 
said. “It was full of State of Mainers 

always you could find a cousin, an 
uncle, or maybe a brother working 
there. Seemed like everybody at 
Gamble and Ludlow, almost, came 
from eastern Maine. We got baked 
beans there, and johnnie cake and 
cod fish, same as at home.” 


While Ports Gamble and Ludlow 
were making great piles of lumber, 
Pope & Talbot ships, in increasing 
numbers, were carrying the lumber 
all over the world. Many of these 
ships were built at East Machias, a 
few at Ludlow. The Pope & Talbot 
house flag became as well known in 
Australia and China as it was on Pu- 
get Sound. And the P&T ships, like 
P&T camps and mills, were often 
manned and usually captained by 
men who had been born in one of the 
three Machias villages. You'll find 
their names on headstones in the 
churchyards—Captain Charles Phin- 
ney, master of P&T’s brig Cosmos, 
lost with all hands in 1871. Captain 
John Mayhew, master of the Martha, 
lost with all hands, including John 
Pope, 1853. Captain Edward Jerome 
Talbot, master of the Neva, lost with 
all hands, January 8, 1866. The ceme- 
teries show that Popes and Talbots 
were no absentee owners of ships. . . . 

When Cyrus Walker died in 1912. 
another Maine man took charge of 
Pope & Talbot’s lumber-making prop- 
erties. He was Edward Ames of West 
Machias, nephew of Josiah Keller, 
who was an original partner in Pope 
& Talbot. Ames was as able as Walk- 
er, though not so colorful, and had a 
more modern outlook. Mr. Walker 
would scrap nothing until it was worn 
out. Ames installed machinery that 
would have given Mr. Walker pause. 
and perhaps fright. Mr. Ames did 
away with the old company practice 
of paying employees in silver, every 
night if they wanted it. This reform 
almost caused a riot, for the old- 
timers wanted no truck with checks; 
and at least one of them, so the story 
goes, insisted that his back wages 
(he hadn’t troubled to draw them in 
years) be paid in good hard silver. 
It was done, too, and the veteran 
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loaded it into a small wheelbarrow, 
took boat to Seattle, and there trun- 
dled his burden up to a bank and de- 
posited it. Then he knew he had 
money in the bank. 

Growing steadily on land and sea, 
Pope & Talbot bought the Charles R. 
McCormick Steamship Company, 
which also operated a large sawmill 
on the Columbia River in Oregon. 
For a while this company’s identity 
was retained, but a year or so ago it 
was merged in name as well as in 
fact with the parent company. 

While history records that the 
Popes and the Talbots were asso- 
ciated in business as far back as 
1767, the present firm had its forma- 
tion and beginning in 1849 in San 
Francisco. Today the third genera- 
tion of the founders are actively en- 
gaged in company direction. George 
A. Pope, Jr., president of the com- 
pany, is the grandson of Andrew J. 
Pope, and Fred C. Talbot, first vice- 
president, is the grandson of Captain 
William C. Talbot. The third genera- 
tion carries on with the same vision 
of the old Yankee traders who knew 
instinctively that trading must al- 
ways be reciprocally profitable and 
must consist of buying and selling 
what each market requires to supple- 
ment the other. The firm is in a 
strong position with a well-integrated 
operation divided between lumber, 
steamships and real estate. 

Coming to the old firm from the 
newer one were two men with big 
parts to play in the present and fu- 
ture of Pope & Talbot. Charles 
Wheeler, executive vice-president, is 
one of the foremost figures now in 
the lumber and shipping industries 
of the world; and to run the impor- 
tant lumber division of the firm is 
Hillman Lueddemann, long since 
known in Oregon for his ability and 
all-around public spiritedness. One 
of Mr. Lueddemann’s recent projects 
was to establish a _ sustained-yield 
sawmilling operation at Oakridge, in 
the hills of western Oregon where, as 
this is written, a new ‘sawmill is in 
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operation—a big one yet not too big 

planned to fit the supply of logs; 
and an entire village of homes is un- 
der construction. Whether or not 
more young men will come from East 
Machias to work in the old concern’s 
newest operation, I cannot say, but 
it wouldn’t surprise me if they did. 

The Popes and the Talbots are 
firm believers in laying a_ solid 
foundation for future activities and 
are whole-heartedly back of the *: ce 
farm movement because it fits into 
the overall plan for permanent opera- 
tions. The company’s Hood Canal 
tree farm (near the Port Gamble 
properties) and the Oakridge tree 
farm, both of which comprise around 
90,000 acres of land, have been certi- 
fied. 

This means they will be devoied to 
the growing of trees as a crop and 
be managed under specific and ac- 
cepted forest practices. This, together 
with additional acreage to be added 
in the future, means that the em- 
ployees both in the mills and in the 
woods are provided with a permanent 
opportunity for employment. Conse- 
quently they can raise families, build 
homes and take their part in the com- 
munity activities with every assur- 
ance for the future. 

In any case, any lumber concern 
that ends its first century in the 
woods with plans for another hun- 
dred years, is likely to remain in 
business a long time. Pope & Talbot’s 
first little plants along the East Ma- 
chias River—Mill Unity, Mill Indus- 
try, Mill Perseverance — were not 
named lightly. 
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The American Forestry Association 
is a national organization — educa- 
tional in character — for the advance- 
ment of the intelligent management and 
use of the country’s forests and related 
resources of soil, water, wildlife and 
outdoor recreation. Its purpose is (1) 
to bring about adequate protection and 
perpetuation of these resources by 
creating an enlightened public appre- 
ciation of the need of conserving them 
through wise use for the present and 
future welfare and enjoyment of all the 
people; (2) to make available to Amer- 
icans in all walks of life a wider 
knowledge and appreciation of their 
forest resources and the part they can | 
play in the social and industrial life 


of our nation. 


We would welcome your participa- 
tion in the important program of the 


Association, and for your convenience 
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Forest Holiday 


(From page 20) 


ily, about the azaleas, laurel and rho- 
dodendron they saw. 

Leaving High Knob, they went to 
Norton, Virginia, thence over U.S. 
23 through Big Stone Gap and Gate 
City to Johnson City, Tennessee. 
Swinging onto Route 421 they pro- 
ceeded to Tennessee’s Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest, and then drove 104 
miles for a night at Rock Creek 
Recreation Area—a delightful camp- 
ing spot with a wealth of native ever- 
green trees. From here the Hollister 
caravan moved into the Pisgah Na- 
tional Forest, stopping at Asheville. 
North Carolina. for supplies, and 
continuing on U.S. 19 to Frving Pan 
Gap. At Pink Beds Recreation Area 
the children were highly pleased with 
a short course of instruction on fawn 
rearing at the nearby fawn farm. 
The family arrived at North Mills 
Recreation Area in the early after- 
noon, 

Highlights of the next day’s trek 
included driving on the Blue Ridge 
Parkway to Bee Tree Gap and Crag- 
gy Gardens, a rhododendron para- 
dise, then to Mt. Mitchell State Park, 
where they climbed to the overlook 
to be on the highest mountain in the 
East. After this thev backtracked to 
Buck Creek Gap and Carolina Hem- 
lock Camp Ground for the night. 

The next day the familv continued 
to Spruce Pine, Bakersville, Carver's 
Gap on Roan Mountain—and_ then 
on to Linnville Falls and Gorge. 
Grandfather Mountain and_ Bluff 
Park for the night. 

The return trip to Washington be- 
gan at Powell’s Gan, led again into 
the George Washineton Forest and 
the Shenandoah mountains. 

These are but samples of forest 
holiday possibilities in this broad 
country. And they merely scratch 
the surface. For northwesterners 
there’s salmon and steelhead fishing 
in the Mt. Hood area, hiking for 
backpackers on the Cascade Crest’s 
Skyline Trail and deer hunting in 
the Payette. For Californians there’s 
practically every form of outdoor 
recreation from the Modoc in the 
north to the San Bernardino in the 
south; the same is true of the Rocky 
Mountain region with a few more 
features thrown in, includiag elk 
hunting in the Shoshone. In _ the 
Southwest there’s camping in the 
Cibola and the Coronado, hunting in 
the Kaibab. 

The Lake States provide canoeing 
in the Superior, hunting in the Man- 
istee and camping, hiking and _pic- 
nicking in both; in the East there’s 


camping and fishing in the Green 
Mountain and White Mountain for- 
ests of Vermont and New Hampshire, 
and the long chain of forests from 
the George Washington in Virginia 
to the Nantahela in Tennessee are 
jewels in the Atlantic seaboard’s 
recreation firmament. And for hikers 
the Appalachian Trail extends 2,050 
miles from Mount Katahdin in Maine, 
to Mount Oglethorpe in Georgia, 
traversing eight national forests and 
two national parks. 

In the state forests and parks the 
picture is almost as attractive. New 
York has seventy-two parks and two 
forest preserves in its two-and-a-half. 
million-acre establishment. California 
has sixty-one parks, Pennsylvania 
sixty-five. Practically all states now 
have at least one or two stellar at- 
tractions such as the famed Turkey 
Run area in Indiana, and the trend 
is for even more development. 

With people beginning to come by 
the millions where they used to come 
by the thousands, one veteran fores- 
ter commented not long ago that this 
is a very healthy thing—both for the 
foresters, who are becoming first-rate 
public relations men in addition to 
their technical duties, and the public, 
which is getting first-hand informa- 
tion regarding the importance of con- 
servation of national resources as a 
national policy, and the part which 
national and state forests play in 
assuring a supply of timber for our 
future needs. 

Of course, the public still has much 
to learn about living in the woods. 
Foresters especially are surprised 
that visitors who display intelligent 
curiosity about woodland problems 
show a callous indifference to such 
things as good woodland manners. It 
would be nice to say, of course, that 
American campers are tidy outdoor 
housekeepers. But it wouldn’t be true. 
Judging by foresters’ reports, camp- 
ers stack up as “fairly good” house- 
keepers in the West, “fair” in the 
East and “pretty awful” in some sec- 
tions of the South. At any rate, 
there’s definite room for improve- 
ment. But on the campers’ credit 
side let it be said that the same for- 
esters who sometimes give them low 
marks for poor housekeeping, give 
them an accolade for exercising eX- 
treme care in regard to fires. 

So one final word before you start 
out on your forest holiday. Try to 
be a tidy housekeeper in the woods. 
And carry on the good work of mil- 
lions who have preceded you with 
regard to fire hazards. 
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Wananish, North Carolina will 
be the scene of the first nationwide 
meeting of state forestry association 
executives. Sponsored by The Amer- 
ican Forestry Association, the meet- 
ing is an outcome of recommenda- 
tions made by the State Cooperation 
Committee established by the Board 
at its April meeting. 

The conference will provide an op- 
portunity for the exchange of prob- 
lems in connection with educational 
work. It will be held in June. 

William S. Edmunds, secretary of 
the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion, will be host to the conference. 
The U. S. Chamber of Commerce, So- 
ciety of American Foresters and 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc. are represented on the committee. 


In another phase of cooperation 
with the states, the Association has 
been working with the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and American Forest 
Products Industries, Inc., toward de- 
veloping more active interest on the 
part of Vermont business and con- 
servation leaders, in furthering a for- 
estry program for their state. The 
first statewide meeting will be held 
at Montpelier on September 30 and 
October 1 in connection with the an- 
nual Vermont Forest Festival. 

The possibilities of a similar meet- 
ing in Kentucky were explored with 
leaders in that state at Louisville on 
May 20. Tentative plans are to call a 
statewide meeting in the early fall. 


AFA Annual Meeting plans as 
now proposed will develop somewhat 
as follows: 

Meet at Wheeling, West Virginia, 
October 12 and 13 for business meet- 
ings and sessions on broad conserva- 
tion issues, including the business ap- 
proach to better land use and the 
place of forests in water conservation. 

The third day will include a field 
trip through the Muskingum Water- 
shed Conservancy District in Ohio, 
winding up at Canton for the annual 
banquet. The final day would include 
alternative trips to Louis Bromfield’s 
Malabar Farm, Wooster Experimen- 
tal Station and the Soil Conservation 
Research Station at Coshocton. 


_ oe ‘ 
Frederic C. Walcott, statesman, 
sportsman and pioneer conservation- 
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ist, died in Stamford, Connecticut on 
April 27. Active in many fields of 
interest, he served as president of the 
American Wildlife Institute and _ its 
successor, the American Wildlife 
Foundation. He was a life member 


of the AFA. 


Oklahoma recently organized a 
new state forestry association to help 
bring about a better handling of the 
forests of that state. A fifteen-man 
board was set up with E. N. Jones 
of Ada, as president. On the request 
of Mr. Jones, AFA offered initial sug- 
gestions leading to the creation of this 
state forestry association. 


New England has made another 
step forward in its forestry conser- 
vation program with recent publica- 
tion of a leaflet “Earn More From 
Your Woods,” produced by the Fed- 
eral Land Bank of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. The leaflet includes sugges- 
tions on cutting and selling timber, 
planting trees, hunting, fishing and 
recreation, 

New England members who have 
forestry problems may also be inter- 
ested in contacting the New England 
Forestry Foundation at Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. The foundation was or- 
ganized about four years ago and has 
done work in 143 townships in all of 
the New England states except Rhode 
Island. It has a staff of nine field 
foresters operating through six man- 
agement centers. 


New motion pictures of interest 
to AFA members include: 

Fire Call, describing the old and 
new methods of preventing and con- 
trolling fires, and Lonnie’s New Crop, 
describing how a young farmer made 
unproductive land work at a profit 
planting and growing trees in the 
South. Produced by the Southern 
Pulpwood Conservation Association, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Dead Out, a drama on the control 
of field and brush fires. Cooperative 
production of the Department of Ag- 
riculture and Southern State Forest 
Services. 

The Southern Hardwoods—Y ours 
Forever, portraying the harvesting 
and use of southern hardwoods. Pro- 
duced by Southern Hardwood Pro- 
ducers, Memphis, Tennessee. 


Wilderness Canoe Country, pictur- 
ing the beauties of the Quetico-Su- 
perior region in northern Minnesota, 
by the President’s Committee on the 
Quetico-Superior. As part of its co- 
operation with the committee, AFA 
has the film available on request. 


Florida member, G. G. Ware. 
president of the Leesburg National 
Bank and chairman of the Forestry 
Committee of the Florida Bankers As- 
sociation, has sent us a copy of the 
resolution adopted at the recent Flor- 
ida Bankers Convention. The resolu- 
tion calls for amendments in regula 
tions which would permit national 
banks to make loans on timberlands 
and also urges legislation to provide 
a school of forestry in Florida. 


The Trail Riding season gets un- 
der way in June with a full party of 
eighteen riders taking to the trails 
of the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park in Tennessee and North 
Carolina, under the leadership of J. 
Howard Mendenhall, forester for the 
Brandywine Valley Association, rep- 
resenting The American Forestry As- 
sociation. 


Greetings to new life members 
Miss Mary A. Ainsworth of Illinois. 
Miss Alice Mae Gilmore and Alfred 
H. Monahan of the State of Washing- 
ton, James Desmond McCracken of 
New York, Jay P. Walker of Okla- 
homa, Edward Wells, Jr., of Pennsyl- 
vania, Fritz H. Wiessner of Vermont, 
and S. H. Wolcott of Massachusetts. 

S: i. ¥. 


Newsprint Expert 





ie 
R. S. KELLOGG, an AFA member for 
forty-eight years, has published a book 


on newsprint in North America 
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—Or Somebody Might Get Hurt 


Those who are tempted to despair of the future of free 
enterprise in conservation got small relief during May when 
(1) Senator Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico, former 
Secretary of Agriculture, introduced in Congress one of the 
most drastic forest regulation measures yet proposed for this 
nation, and (2) a group of liberals teamed up with organized 
labor following the four-day National Emergency Confer- 
ence on Resources in Washington to push for greater govern- 
ment control of resource development, with emphasis on such 
mechanisms as valley authorities and regional governments. 

It is hard to tell which chilled them most—the prospect 
of placing in the Department of Agriculture great powers 
over the fortunes of both producers and users of lumber and 
other forest products, or the emergence of what promises to 
be a strong and active lobby in the cause of a government- 
dominated economy for our resources. 

Generating the most comment, however, is the attempt 
of the Anderson bill (S. 1820) to capture and use for 
its own ends the Clarke-McNary, Norris-Doxey and other 
federal-state-landowner cooperative machinery through which 
present major forest fire control, tree planting and aid-to- 
landowner programs channel. This would be used to bring 
to its knees any state rejecting rule of its resources, its in- 
dustries, even a segment of its government by the federal 
Department of Agriculture. 

A. G. Hall, in dealing with the proposal at length on page 
32 of this issue, puts it this way: “The Secretary (of Agri- 
culture) would be empowered to use as a club over recalci- 
trant states the benefits of . . . almost every federal-state 
agricultural measure except possibly the school lunch pro- 
gram and the home economics work of the Extension Serv- 
ice.” 

Whether or not the political, economic and labor groups 
now organizing to go down the line for their particular 
brand of public enterprise in conservation will campaign 
for the Anderson plan is not known. Original purpose of 
the National Emergency Conference under the guidance of 
the Public Affairs Institute, as generally accepted, was to 
debate and promote a federal credit agency to be known 
as the National Resources Corporation (see Editorial “A 
National Resources Corporation” in the April issue )—a plan 
to sell $16,000,000,000 worth of bonds to the public and 
then loan the money to landowners, or the government it- 
self, for conservation projects. 

Some observers now believe that the true function of the 
conference was to give the Anderson bill a dynamic lift, while 
others, and possibly the more realistic, see no connection 
between the two. In fact, an increasing number are becom- 
ing convinced that the lobby created by the conference will 
turn thumbs down on the bill because Mr. Anderson does 
not go far enough in imposing resource controls, nor in the 
right direction. 

Significant or not, it is a fact that the conference ignored 
the Anderson bill as such, but what it seeks to bring about. 
government regulation of all timber cutting, was advocated 
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by its keynote speaker. the present Secretary of Agriculture, 
Charles F. Brannan. and others. 


A good week ahead of the emergency conference, there 
was another gathering of importance in Washington—-the 
37th annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. High in the order of business was its session 
on renewable resources, and a featured speaker was J. Philip 
Weyerhaeuser, Jr., president of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Company. 

This spokesman for the forest industries lost little time 
in telling the nation’s business men that industry could 
not go along with “the thesis that the public must be fright- 
ened into acceptance of the big, all-powerful ‘Let’s pass a 
law’ federal approach, offering subsidies and incentives in 
one hand and threats of federal regulation in the other.” 

Nothing is more important to enlightened self-interest to- 
day, he said, than to assure an adequate and stable supply 
of raw material. “We are all agreed on growing trees for 
America and in recent years great strides have been made 
in this direction. .... Out in the West, we’re just beginning 
to find markets for those so-called ‘wastes’ for which the in- 
dustry has been criticized. No one is going to legislate those 
markets for us. Hard work in product development and sales 
as the result of self-interest will produce them. The necessary 
investment risks also will be taken if the business climate 
permits, but not via the ‘crack-the-whip’ method. Neither 
can the millions of forest landowners be so actuated.” 


Thus, in the beautiful month of May 1949, it appears. 
lines are again being drawn on the conservation front. Only 
this time the stakes are higher and the play a little faster 
and more subtle. And it is not altogether improbable that 
at least a part of what is developing is calculated: to be more 
profitable politically than economically—that political ideol- 
ogy or social reform may be as much the ultimate goal in 
some quarters as a coordinated, workable conservation pro- 
gram for the nation. 

This should be avoided at all costs. The decision as to 
whether the best approach to the management and develop- 
ment of our resources is through private initiative, public 
enterprise, or government, industry and the people working 
together, as is now the case, can and should be made on the 
basis of the problem and its solution. 

As a start, we might put away the “scare” signs in favor 
of blueprints to strengthen the weak spots in our present 
programs. We might stop looking for a single, revolutionary 
scheme that will dissolve all our land use problems. None 
exists. Private interests might be more convincing in assum- 
ing the responsibilities which come of custodianship of a nat- 
ural resource. Government might be more cooperative, less 
wasteful in funds and effort. 

In other words, this is the time for tolerance, patience and 
impartial analysis. To plunge again into a period of breath- 
ing fire at one another might wind up in somebody getting 
hurt—most likely our children, whose tomorrow depends on 
what we do with the land today. 
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He started retiring today! 


.-.and it feels good! 


It’s going to take time, but the point is 
. .. he’s taken that all-important first step 
... he’s found a way to make saving a sure, 
automatic proposition .. . 


He’s buying Savings Bonds, the safest in- 
vestment there is, through the Payroll Savings 
Plan! 


This makes saving an absolute certainty! 
You don’t handle the money to be invested 
.. . there’s no chance for it to slip through 
your fingers and . . . U. S. Savings Bonds 


pay you 4 dollars for every 3 invested, in 
ten years! 

Think it over! We believe you’ll agree that 
bonds are the smartest, surest way there is 
to save. 


Then—sign up for the Payroll Savings 
Plan yourself, today! Regardless of your 
age, there’s no better time to start retiring 
than right now! 


P. S. If you are not eligible for the Payroll 
Savings Plan, sign up for the Bond-A-Month 
Plan at your bank. 


Automatic saving is sure saving—U.S. Savings Bonds 
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“OKAY! All we need are some 


That's the call you hear so often at all kinds of fires — on 
roofs, in partitions, in homes and buildings and grass and 
rubbish fires. It means the job can be handled in a few 
minutes with a few men and a few INDIANS. Clear water 
alone will do the work or you may use “water wetting” 
penetrant agents which do not harm the inside of the tanks. 





Ask a fireman or forester who has used the INDIAN and see 
how much he values it. Order NOW and be prepared for the 
fire season. Send for catalog teiling all about INDIAN 
FIRE PUMPS. 





INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are available with 


Armco zinc grip steel tanks which are coated 





inside with asphaltic base paint or solid 
brass or chrome plated tanks. 


Put the 
INDIAN 
Sign on 
Every Fire! 








